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LETTER N 
Mr. Bever to Lord Muſgrave. 


HE is found, my friend : but 

in what a ſituation for me! She 

is married; actually married, and 
has fairly jilted me. The Devil take 
the whole ſex I ſay: and yet, were 
they all to be doomed to deſtruction 
this inſtant, I would freely offer up 
my life to ſave Her. Never any thing 


was half ſo lovely as ſhe appeared. 


But where, how did you find oy | 
Why, where I leaſt expected, 
Vor, II. B Brifel. 


1 „ | 
Briſtol. The huſband, d—n him, 
had carried her to that place for her 
health. No ſymptoms of ſickneſs, 
however, were vifible in her face; 
there was only a delicate languor 
diffuſed over her countenance, which 
gave a thouſand charms to her whole 
perſon, which I had never before ob- 
ſerved in it. I never, indeed, .ſaw 
her in ſuch a ſituation. People may 
look upon dreſs as nothing, and ſay 
that beauty requires no ornament ; 
but I am of another opinion. 1 have 
been of no other opinion ſince I 
Have ſeen Mrs. Brudenel. Curſe on 
the name! I cannot think where 
ſhe picked up the fellow. But to 
go on with my narrative. I will be 
regular if I can. No matter how I 
got to Briſtol; there I happened to 
be in a few days after my return 
from Paris, and, of courſe, went to 
the Rooms. Scarce had I been in 
them two minutes before I was 
ſtruck at the appearance of Lucy, 
Hearing 
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leaning on the arm of another very 
azreeable woman, but not ſo beau- 
titul as this witch. Imagine my ſur- 


rize- to ſee her, after the fruitleſs 


ſearch I had made; to ſee her enter 
the Rooms with a compoſed air, 
elegantly dreſſed, tranſportingly 
lovely. I ran, I flew to her, hardly 


knowing what I did. Her face was 
inſtantly covered with bluſhes ; ſhe 
looked embarraſſed. I ſeized her 


charming hands, and ſtammered out 


ſomething by way of apology for 
what had paſſed at our laſt meeting, 
and endeavoured to make it up with 
her in the beſt manner I could. 


She replied, after a little heſita- 


tion, during which ſhe was, I ſup- 


poſe, contriving how ſhe ſhould, in 


the moſt effectual manner, filence 
me, that I was miſtaken in her. 


The Devil I am, thought II That 


lovely face is ſo deeply engraven on 


my memory, that I ſhould not eaſily, 


—_ it, if my beating boſom did 
=3 not 


—— 


I a — 
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not ſufficiently inform me, that ſhe 
is miſtreſs of all its emotions. I told 


her indeed pretty * before all 
whom I was as 


the company, 
utterly regardleſs at that moment as 
if they had been ſo many cabbage- 


ſtalks, how deſperately I was ena- 


moured with her. 
To my extreme confuſion, ſhe 


ertly anſwered, J am married, 
* 


Sir.“ 

Let me periſh, if I e heel 
I looked upon her reply as purpoſely 
invented to give me uneaſineſs; but 
when ſhe craned up her pretty white 
neck ſtill higher, told me again that 
ſhe was married, and mentioned her 


huſband (d—n him!) and her hap- 


pineſs, and ſo forth, and deſired me 


to take no further notice of her ; 
and when ſhe afterwards, joining 
ker party, walked out of the Rooms, 


1 began to think ſhe had acquainted 


me with nothing but the truth ; but 


if I don't make her pay for all this! 


Her 
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(KJ 
Her unexpected intelligence, indeed, 
threw me, at firſt, into ſuch an agi- 
tation that I was incapable of know - 
ing what I ſaid or did; but as ſoon 
as I recovered myſelf a little, and 


became cool enough to enquire into 


the information I had juſt received, 


I heard it authenticated by many 


erſons whoſe veracity was indiſ- 


| putable. I found, in ſhort, to my 


exceſſive mortification, that Brude- 


nel, the very Brudenel who left Rome 


two days after we arrived there, and 
who was ſo much admired by the 


women, had actually married Miſs 


Hamilton. How I ſtamped and 


ſwore at this intelligence! I am half 
diſtracted. Something muſt be done 
to annul this h—h marriage. I 


mult get poſſeſſion of her, if poſſible, 


though I can never enjoy peace while 


ſhe loves this fellow; and I am 


pretty ſure: that e does love him 
dearly. - She was, indeed, exceed- 


ingly ſurprized and embarraſſed at 
3 „ 
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ii ( 6 
the fight of me: but her embar- 
1 raſſment did not ſeem to ariſe from 
= - love, it was rather occaſioned by 
terror: yes, ſhe appeared in the 
moſt terrified condition, and looked 
very defirous, trembling all over, to 
get away from me. Some time ago, 
the was as fond of e as a woman 
could be of a man. O memory | 
tormenting memory | but ſhe is, 
doubtleſs, like the reſt of her vain 
ſex : ſhe only wanted to ſhare my 
name and fortune. Under the maſk 


. of virtue, how much rank pride and 
ö vanity do women, in general, con- 
1 ceal? Their confounded vanity makes 


them ever reſtleſs to procure them- 
3 ſelves ho—nour—able ſettlements. A 
Ho ſtudious are they to render 1 
1 their dreſs ſtriking? How much 8 
pains do they take to paint their a 
faces, and to braid their hair; and 4 
how artfully do they roll their eyes, | 
in order to allure ſome poor fellow, 


who has a fortune ſufficient to gra- 
tify 
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tify all their wild wiſhes ? An alli- 
ance with a family, which can make 
them appear in a conſequential light, 
is moſt ardently deſired by them. 
When their firſt wants, however, 
are ſupplied, they are, by no means, 
contented ; new ones crowd faſt 
into their minds; and their huſ- 
bands, poor Devils ! are only fo/er- 
able in their eyes, while their purſes 
are open to them. How often do 


uwe ſee a woman, baſely availing her- 


ſelf of the generoſity of a huſband 
whom ſhe hates, in order to beſtov 
favours on the man whom ſhe loves 2 
Almoſt every female in the king- 
dom acts upon a mercenary plan, 
as ſoon as ſhe puts on her hanging 
{leeves. Between friends, I have 
ſeen ſo much of the ſex, that I am 
determined never to marry a wo- 
man with nothing. The majority 


of women are ſo inſolent and ex- 


travagant, that there is no enduring 
them. I was fool enough, I con- 


B 4 feſs, 
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teſs, to believe that this Lucy really 
loved me; fondly too; but I Was, 
you ſee, curſedly miſtaken, Her 
behaviour has made me quite deſ- 
perate. I don't care what I do. 
And yet I cannot exiſt without this 4 
charming girl. You cannot 1ma- Y 
gine how inviting her appearance Y 
was? IT will endeavour to deſcribe $ 
it, that you may not accuſe me of ad 
being deeply in love without reaſon. 2 
She had a muſlin gown hung upon a 
white ſilk, with here and there a E 
leaf and flower of gold, as if acc1- 3 
dentally thrown in; her petticoat * 
was pale pink, and her ſhoes, cover- 
ing the ſmalleſt and prettieſt feet in 
the univerſe, (the feet of a Spaniſh 
or of a Chineſe woman excepted) 
were white ſattin, with pink roſes ; 
over this petticoat was a ſprigged, 
muſlin apron, laced ; and acroſs her 
ſwelling boſom was careleſsly twiſted 
a white gauze handkerchief ; her 
lovely, auburn hair was dreſſed with- 
| -out 
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out powder, long ringlets of which 


wantoned upon her ſnowy neck ; on 
her ſhining hair, ſhe wore a bonnet 
of entire black lace, which, by ſhad- 
ing her fair face a little, only ſhewed 
it to the greater advantage. I abſo- 
lutely thought I gazed upon a divi- 
nity. Muſgrave, no mortal was 
ever half ſo lovely. And muſt all 


theſe charms be devoted to Brudenel 
alone? muſt he alone enjoy them? 


No, certainly. I will have my ſhare 
of them, coute qui coute. 


LETTER Il 
Capt. Hamilton to Mr. Roſs. 
HIS Miſs Elliſon conducts 


herſelf with a diſcretion which 
18 aQually inſupportable. What a 


ridiculous puppy was I to fancy 


that ſhe was partial in my favour ? 
No ſuch thing. She in love? No, 
my friend: the tender paſſion can 

| B 5 never 


( 10 } 


never diſturb Her boſom, who al- 
ways appears with a laughing eaſe 
in her countenance. What ſhall I 
do with her? I ſhould rather ſay, 
what ſhall I do with myſelf ? I could 
reproach her, quarrel with her, break 
off all connections with her. I had 
rather tell her a thouſand times, how 
well I love her; I had rather praiſe 
her, admire her, nay kiſs her; but 


this confounded prudeneſs of hers. 


Why, why, did it ſeize her, juſt 


when I was come almoſt to a —— 


determination to open my whole 


heart to her? You cannot conceive, 
Harry, how this vivacity, in which, 
however, I find numberleſs charms, 
diſtances me. I am quite another 
creature. I am no longer the man I 
was in the poſt-chaiſe : I make no 
more attempts to touch her than if 


ſhe was my grandmother ; ; and yet 


ſhe- is ſo civil, and ſo polite, that I 
cannot, reaſonably, find fault with 
her neither. Well then, I have no- 

| thing 
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thing to do but to be altogether a8 
diſcreet as herſelf, and to try to out- 
do her in prudence. But, hang it, 

I heartily wiſh people would be a 
little leſs correct in their behaviour. 
"Tis extremely pleaſing to play the 
fool ſometimes ; and the wiſeſt, the 
beſt, the greateſt men, have been 


_ commended for knowing how to lay 
_ aſide, with propriety, their intellec- 


tual dignity, and to triſſe agreeably. 
Why then cannot Maria condeſcend 


to trifle now and then? I will not 


call her Miſs Elliſon, becauſe I with 
not to cheriſh this Humour in her. 
Why will ſhe not give the reins to- 


nonſenſe, and encourage me to be as 


nonſenſical as herſelf ? “ Nonſenſe, 
according to a celebrated writer, is 


eloquence in love.. Would you be- 


lieve it, I have been with her above 
half an hour in the garden, with- 
out coming within half a yard of 
her. We walked, very prudentiy, 


in two parallel lines. Such is my 
B 6 ſituation, 
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11 
ſituation, at preſent, with my de- 
lightful „ delightful ſhe is, 


in ſpite of her ouzragesus diſcretion. 
Adieu. 


CET TE ©. a. 
From the ſame to the fame. 


O. 1 thought things could not 
always continue in the ſame 
train. When I grew quite tired of 
acting the w/e man, ſhe ſeemed, to 
my no ſmall ſatisfaction, to be ra- 
ther inclined to be leſs Heroic in her 
behaviour. Juſt at that agreeable 
juncture, a little event happened, a 
which produced an alteration in her, "I 
conſequently occaſioned a change in | 
me. A troubleſome fellow having Io 
long admired her, became the other 
day impertinently preſſing. She ex- ty 
erted herſelf in an unexpected man- N 
ner, and reprimanded him pretty 
ſmartiy. When ſhe had chaſtiſed 3 
— 7M 


1 
him, ſhe complained to me of his Y 
inſolence. If you put yourſelf in "- 
a paſſion with every. man who ad. 
mires you, ſaid I, you will gud Wy 
yourſelf perpetually diſturbed.” . 
You are as provoking as my for- 
_ menter, rephed ſhe, with a ſmile. 
I took the hint, catching her hand, 
I kiſſed it; ſhe drew it back and 
frowned. 
Will you believe me? 1 grew an- A 
gry in my turn, We have been 4 
mighty cool, mighty civil, mighty 
diſtant ever ſinee. But though I [ 
play the zz/en/ible, with ſo much at- 


4 tention to the character, that neither 3 
4 ſbe, nor any body elſe, ſuſpects me of 4 
1 acting @ part, I fear I ſhall not be 4 
a able to ſuſtain it long; eſpecially, i 
: if ſhe continues to treat. me with 
£ that particular kind of politeneſs, 4 
8 which is the moſt ſtriking mark of 9 
ty indifference. Were ſhe angry, were — 
7 ſhe dejected, I ſhould certainly con- 'Y 
2 | clude that ſhe loved me; but ſhe is 4 
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as good-humoured as ever with me, 
and with every body elſe. She has 
ſuch a flow of ſpirits, that I am tho- 
roughly perſuaded, ſhe 1s not at all 
affected by my behaviour. All this 
mere politeneſs is, undoubtedly, right 
on both ſides ; as we were not born 


for each other; but it is not in the 


leaſt agreeable; it is extremely diſ- 
agreeable; I think, I am ſure, Iſuffer 
no ſmall uneaſineſs from it, and find 
it very difficult to keep up my good 


humour, and to behave with the 


common complaiſance due from our 


ſex to the other. If things continue 
much longer in this provoking, per- 


plexing way, I ſhall quit my lively 
tormentreſs for ever. I am heartily 


tired of waging war againſt my in- 


clination. To ſigh, to die, to look, 


to ſpeak, to touch; and yet to for- 


bear. My ſituation is inſupport- 


able, and I muſt—I know not what 


to do; but ſomething muſt be done, 


L E T. 


and peedily 


Ih 
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LET TE 
| Mrs. Brudenel to Mifs Sommers. 


AM exceedingly diſconcerted, 
my dear Patty. Thave, already 
informed you of the diſagreeable 
interview I had with Mr. Bever at 
the Rooms. From the coolneſs with 
which I behaved to him, from the 
diſguſt, indeed, which I diſcovered, 
I flattered myſelf I ſhould hear no 
more of him. Imagine, then, my 
aſtoniſhment and vexation in the 
receipt of a letter from him; a letter 
which ought not to have been writ- 
ten to a married woman ; a letter, 
which no married woman ſhould - 
have received. But I could not help 
it, the addreſſe was in an unknown 
hand; I, therefore, opened it very 
innocently. When J had opened it, 
I read it, not from any ſatisfaction - 
which I felt at the flattery it con- 
tained, 


1 
tained, but merely to ſee how I 
ſhould conduct myſelf, in order to 
prevent any farther proceedings of 
the ſame kind. I cannot deſcribe 
the uneaſineſs which it has given me. 
I have prevailed on Mr. Brudenel to 
leave this place to-morrow, without 
telling him, however, my reaſons 
for requeſting ſo expeditious a re- 


moval. Will not neglect, contempt, - 


and the utmcoit indifference make 
the inſolent man, (is not he truly 


inſolent to write to a woman, WhO 
is bleſt with ſuch a huſband as Mr. 


Brudenel ?) make him ſee his error, 
and ceaſe to torment me, either with 
his appearance, or his letters? Tell 
me, my Patty, if you approve of 
my conduct, and believe me to be, 
Your's, ever affectionately, 
$4 BRUDENEL. 


8... 4 deſtroyed the n 
letter immediately: I could not 


think of tranſcribing if © for your pe- 
ruſal. | L E T- 
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LETTER IE 
Mr. Bever tO Lord Muſgrave. 
HAVE entered upon my new 
operations, but I fear they will 


be as unſucceſsful as my former 
ones. I have written—Yes, Muſ- 


grave, I have ventured to write to 


this haughty married dame; love- 


ly, ſtill lovely, with all her pride, 
all her virtue. Can ſhe be leſs 


lovely, you will ſay, on account of 


the fir, which adds dignity to ſoftneſs; 


or, on account of the /a/?, without 
which, at leaſt, without its appear- 


ance, no woman can long pleaſe a 
man who has the ſlighteſt degree of 
| delicacy ? You entirely miſtake me, 


my Lord, if you imagine that I do 
not reverence Soth, even in this Mrs. 
Brudenel. (I can hardly yet write 


the name with tolerable compoſure.) 
Yes, I would ever have my charm- 


a.» = 4 Z | ing ; 


0 1 

ing Lucy, (by that appellation alone 
the ſhall always be diſtinguiſhed by 
me) I would have her ſufficiently 
proud, to reject every man except 
myſelf ; and virtuous enough, to be 
inviolably attached to ze. Could 
IT but revive the paſſion ſhe once 
felt for me, I ſhould be very well 
' ſatisfied : for we then ſhould ſoon 
(a woman's wit 1s at all times ready 
to be employed againit her huſband) 
be mutually happy. To forward 
my deſigns, I wrote the moſt paſ- 
ſionate letter, which a heart, pene- 
trated with love, as mine is, could 

dictate. - 
« And you expected an anſwer ?” 
Unqueſtionably, but no anſwer 
came. The day following, I fre- 
quented the Rooms, the walks, every 
place in which I thought I might 
probably ſee her, in order to diſcover 
her feelings by her eyes. Iran a- 
bout, however, all day to no pur- 
poſe ; ſhe did not make her appear- 
ance. 


( 19 ) 

_ ance. The next morning, to my 
exceſſive ſurpriſe, I heard that ſhe 
had left Briſtol. There's a witch 
for you! But Fll be even with her 


for this trick. Perhaps her huſband: 
may be at the bottom of the affair. 
I muſt endeavour to find out whe-- 


ther he has had any hand in it, and 
then manage matters accordingly. 
Excuſe my breaking off abruptly. 
When you have any buſineſs fimilar 
to mine upon the anvil, I will rea- 
dily excuſe even a Lacedemonian let- 
ter from you. And ſo, my dear 
Muſgrave, adieu. | 


LETTER LI. 
Miſs Elliſon to Mrs. Cateſby. 


Lime Park. 


OU inſiſt upan my writing to 
you, though I have nothing 
to mention but our return hither. 
Mrs. Brudenel, on a ſudden, com- 
plained that neither the air nor the 
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waters of Briſtol agreed with her; 
and ſo we left it; that's all. Now, 
are you not diſappointed ? Did not 
you expect ſome other intelligence ? 
I 'am out of humour, Harriot. Ha- 
milton is going to leave us. Vet 
why ſhould I be out of humour at 
his departure ? 1t will be a move- 
ment very favourable to me, as Tam 
ſtrongly inclined to be pleaſed with 
him, and he is, at preſent, not at all 
pleaſed with me. His departure will 
be favourable to me, as I may have 
an opportunity by it to forget him. 
But can I eaſily forget him? Every 
day do I aſk myſelf this queſtion, 
and every day make a negative re- 
ply. It is impoſſible to forget him. 
Yet time and abſence may leflen my 
prejudices in his favour : they will 
certainly be eradicated by his indi- 
ference, No, Harriot, I was  miſ- 
taken when I fancied I know not 
what: he never felt any tender ſen- 
ations on my account. That beha- 

viour, 
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viour, on his ſide, which was ſo 
well calculated to fill my head with 
flattering ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, the 
behaviour he aſſumes before every 
woman. Moſt men are extremely 
addicted to adulation in our com-. 
' pany; either pour tuer le tems, or 
to gratiſy our ſuppoſed expectations, 
or to ſee how far vanity will carry 
us. Be it as it will, my eyes are now 
opened. Yet my heart finks within | 
me, Harriot, when I, think how 
egregiouſly I have been duped. I 
have duped myſelf, I muſt confeſs. 
I fooliſhly thought that the man was 
in love with me, and he was per- 
fectly indifferent about me all the 
time. However, neither my pride 
nor my vanity is wounded upon this 
occaſion: the truth is, I with to re- 
flect upon my want of judgment. 
Will you not deem me immenſely 
filly, to wiſh that I had made an 
impreſſion upon this inſenſible ? 
Capricious, inconſiſtent, I will al- 

low 
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low him to be; but J] ſtill think 
him, in the brightneſs of his under- 
ſtanding, and for his inſinuating 
powers, ſuperior to any man TI ever 
met with. Yet why ſhould I, in- 
deed, deſire to ſes myſelf parti- 
cularly agreeable to a man whoſe 
affection I muſt not return? Let 
me, therefore, be contented with 
things as they are, and be ſatisfied 
' that every things is for the beſt. Let 
him go. Let me forget him. For- 
get him? Can ſee him depart, after 
having ſpent ſo many agreeable 
hours with him, without being ſen- 
ſible of the loſs of his ſociety? 1 
1ſt feel, Harriot, but I muſt alſo 

carefully hide my feelings. 
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LETTER LVIL 


Captain Hamilton to Mr. Roſs. 


Ws Lime Park. 

1 HAVE ſummoned up all my 
reſolution that I may quit this 
place, or rather, Miſs Elliſon, with 
fortitude; but I cannot conquer the 
debility of my mind upon this oc- 
caſion. I have pleaded buſineſs, 
though. the time allowed me for 
pleaſure is not yet expired. But 


where can I ſpend my hours more 


agreeably ? Wherever I am, I fhall 
certainly remember, with regret, the 
hours I have ſpent with Maria. And 
yet, I cannot, without the higheſt 
folly, encourage the paſſion which 
devours me, and which becomes 
more violent, as I am obliged to 
confine it to my own boſom. Be- 
fides, if T am uneaſy now, while ſhe 


diſtinguiſhes no man by particular 


civilities, 
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civilities, how inexpreſſibly wretched 
Mall I be, when ſhe actually ad- 
mits the addreſſes of a lover, who 
makes acceptable propoſals? Theſe 
reflections are diſtracting; I muſt 
fly away before bad becomes worſe. 
J perform, it is true, the part of an 
zndifferent, with a tolerable grace; 
but when I am alone, I cannot help 
ſeeing, with fancy's eye, Miſs Elli- 
ſon before me, as ſhe firſt appeared 
to me, when I fooliſhly flattered 
myſelf, that ſhe was partial in my 
favour. Had it been proper for me 
to addreſs her at that time, I might 
have ſucceeded ; but now it is too 
late, Why then do 1 linger? The 
intreaties of my ſiſter, the repeated 
requeſts of Mr. Brudenel, detain 
me. They both urge me very ear- 
earneſtly to remain here, but Maria 
does not breathe a deſire to retard 
my departure. No; the halcyon 
days, during which my company 
was. ſolicited by her, are all gone, 
never 


6 
never to return. Never will ſuch 
days be again enjoyed, by 
Your unalterable, 
but unhappy friend, 
W. HAMILTON. 


LETTER ů 
Mr. Bever to Lord Muſgrave, 


HAVE followed Lucy hither, 

and have taken up my reſidence 
in the neighbourhood of Lime-Park, 
being determined to watch her 
cloſely, and to ſee whether ſhe flies 
me, terrified by that bug- bear vir- 
tue, or whether ſhe ſtill loves me, 
and is only afraid of being detected 


by her huſband. I have known ma- 


ny a girl who would freely have 
taken her ſwing of pleaſure, had 
ſhe not been as timorous as ſhe was 
tender, and fearful of being found 
out. However, I ſee no reaſon yet 


to Hatter myſelf, that Lucy is one of 
C theſle 
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theſe women. I actually believe that 
ſhe does not diſlike the fellow whom 
ſhe has married. I will not fay ſhe 
loves him, becauſe I would not even 
think of her loving him, leſt I ſhould 
be driven to commit ſome act of vi- 
olence. I will not ſay ſhe /oves him; 
but while I was wandering round 
the Park laſt night, in hopes of get- 
ting a fight of her, I ſaw her wakk- 
ing with him, and leaning on his 
arm. He beſtowed a thouſand en- 
dearments upon her, and ſhe made 
not the leaſt oppoſition to them ; 
nay, ſhe ſeemed to be pleaſed with 
his careſſes. The ſatisfaction which 
ſhe diſcovered in her looks, fired my 
my ſoul with jealouſy : I never felt 
fuch torturing ſenſations before ; 
ſenſations which will torment me, 
till I enjoy a happy Zete-a-zete with 
her. But how 1s this to be brought 
about ? I am quite unable to tell 
you : I only know that whenever I 
ſee her, though at ſach a * 
| that 


that I have a very imperfect glimpſe 
of her perſon, I am ſtimulated to 
procure a nearer view of her. What 
would I not give to take the liber- 
ties to which I ſaw Brudenel admit- 
ted this morning? I was not near 
enough, to be ſure, to ſee if ſhe re- 
turned his fondneſs with equal ar- 
dor, but I ſaw enough to drive me 
to madnets. 


B TT 
From the fame to the ſame. 


' GOT an interview. But ſuch 
a one! h ns! I am diſtrac- 
ted] What a curſed change is there 
in this once dear friend, now falſe, 
now faithleſs girl! But I will tell 
you the whole affair, if I can bridle 
my impatiency 

1 made my fellow Gum ſtrike 
up an — 2 with Brudenel's 
gardener ; and with the aſſiſtance of 
* 2 a hand- 


( 
a handſome bribe, gained a promiſe 
from him, to let me into the garden 
the firſt time he thought his lady 

would make any ſtay in it alone. She 
is a great admirer of flowers, it ſeems. 
Accordingly, I waited a whole week 
for Brudenel's leaving her, which he 
ſcarce ever does. At laſt, one even- 
ing, Giles, the gardener came, and 
informed Coates, that his maſter 
was to go to meet ſome gentlemen 
of the county, about making an 
alteration in the road, which went 
through part of 47s grounds; adding, 
that Captain Hamilton, (Lucy's 
brother) who had been at the Part 
ſome time, was gone to London ; 
and that Miſs Ellifon, (a friend of 
Brudenel's) had promiſed, at his la- 
dy's deſire, to pay a viſit for her, 
as ſhe was not very well; he con- 
cluded his information by ſaying that 
his lady was then in the garden 
with a book. Things now began 
to have a favourable appearance. I 


fol- 


(WF 
followed Giles into that part of the 
garden which led to a ruſtic tem- 


ple. © You'll find my lady there, 
Sir,” ſaid he, and immediately with- 


drew. I never trembled, Muigrave, 


ſo much in my liſe: my limbs 
ſhook, and were hardly avle to carry 
me to her. 

When I entered the temple, I be- 
held her ſitting in a penfive attitude, 
with a gracefulneſs in her whole fi- 
gure, a dignity in her mien not 
to be deſcribed. I was awed by 
her appearance. I was, for ſome 
moments, utterly unable to ſpeak 


to her: during theſe moments, her 


eyes were fixed intently on the vo- 
lume in her hand. Yet, while I 
ſtood heſitating, I undoubtedly threw 
time away ; that time which ſhould 
have been otherwiſe employed. I 
could not tell how long ſhe might 
remain in her then fituation. At 
laſt, muſtering up all the courage 
in my pawer, I advanced, ſoftly, 
C79 | and 
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and ſunk down at her feet before 
ſhe had obſerved me. This move- 
ment, however, drew her eyes from 
her book. Alarmed at the ſudden 
light of me, ſhe ſcreamed and hur- 
ried from her ſeat. I ſtopped her, 
gently ſeized her hands, and ſtrove 
by every ſoothing art I was maſter 
of to detain her, to no purpoſe. She 
ſtruggled violently, and made all 
poſſible efforts to diſengage herſelf; 
but I was too ſtrong, as you may 
luppoſe, for her; yet I was too fear- 

ful of hurting her to put out all my 
ſtrength, though I {till held her 
hands in mine, and, at the ſame 
time, inſiſted upon being heard. I 
then told her, that I would leave 
her, as ſhe was cruel enough to re- 
queſt my abience, deeply fighing 
While I ſpoke. 

Finding that ſhe could not eaſily 

get rid of me, ſhe at length van 
leis refractory, and ſuffered me to 


conduct her to the ſeat, on which 
{he 


( 


ſhe was reading when I entered the 


temple, yet not without a very dit- 
compoled countenance ; not with- 
out @ tremor through her whole 


frame, which increaſed on my plead- 


ing my cauſe, and endeavouring to 


convince, with all the elocution in 
my power, that her precipitate flight 


from me had rendered me eternally 
miſerable; as ſhe had, cruelly miſ- 
conſtruing my behaviour to her, 
formed an opinion of me which I 
in no ſhape merited, and which had 
driven her to diſpoſe of herſelf to 
another man, to the entire deftruc- 
tion of my peace. TI afterwards 
gradually inſinuated, that though 
her marriage had made me ex- 
tremely wretched, ſhe might alle- 
viate the pain I endured on her ac- 


count, if ſhe had the ſmalleſt com- - 


paſſion for me, by allowing me to 
ſee her ſometimes, when it was moſt 
agreeable to her and convenient. 
What do you think was her anſwer 
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to this tender requeſt, uttered with 
the moſt impaſſioned ſoftneſs that a 
lover ever felt? Drawing up her 
head, inſtantly ſhe replied, that my 
company would never be agreeable 
to her, and that therefore ſhe de- 
fired me never to come in her com- 
pany again; ſhe at the ſame time 

made a ſecond effort to leave me. 
I ſtopped her, and plainly told her, 
that I could not poſſibly live with- 
out fecing her; and that I thould 
be prompted by deipair, if ſhe con- 
tinued infiex1ble, to take ſome mea- 
ſures, which might occaſion her no 
{mall diſquiet. 

Lou may do as you pleaſe, an- 
ſwered ſhe,” with a diſdainful cold- 
neſs which froze my ſoul. 

With equal haughtineſs, I replied, 
I could not help / replying, * As 

27 pleaſe, madam; but Mr. Brudenel 
ſhall know every ching that paſſed 


between us.“ 
« Mr. 


A 

« Mr. Brudenel, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
does know every thing that has 
paſſed between us. Do you imagine 
that I have been io mean as to make 
any concealments, from a man fo 
every way deſerving of the utmoſt 
affection and ſincerity on my fide ; 
a man ſo truly amiable, and wha 
has been ſo kind, ſo generous to 
me; a man DS : 

Hold, madam, hold,” inter- 
rupted I, halt mad to hear her run 
on ſo fluently in favour of a man 
whom I could have piſtolled, * it is 
enough ; I am not to be told what 
Mr. Brudenel is. I know well 
enough what were his charms 1n 
your eyes. A new lover has always 
new attractions, added I, with a ſar- 
caſtic laugh.” 

* You are miſtaken, Sir, replied 
ſhe; it was not a love of variety, 
but my deteſtation of your behaviour 
to me, which made me fly from you ;. 
and Mr. Brudenel's excellent prin- 
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ciples, extreme generoſity, and moſt 
affectionate tenderneſs to me, were 
the charms which attracted me to 
him.” | 

The laſt words almoſt deprived me 
of breath; they were ſoftly articu- 
latcd, and in a manner which plainly 
indicated a real paſſion for her huſband 
(dn the ſucceſsful fellow |) they 
pierced my ſoul ; they almoſt drove 
me to diſtraction. I could hardly 
keep down my reſentment, which, 
if I had given a looſe to it, might 
have fruſtrated all my ſchemes, 
though indeed I cannot, at preſent, 

tell what my ſchemes are, ſo much 
am I perplexed. I really know not 
how to proceed, nor what meaſures 
to take to diflolve an attachment 
which renders me abſolutely wretch- 
ed. Some thing, however, muſt be 
planned ; ay, and inſtantly too. But 
to go on with my ſtory. Juſt when 
ſhe had uttered the laſt cutting word, 
I heard 


3 
I heard a ruſtling among the trees: 
at firſt, reflecting only upon my 


curſed diſappointment, I diſregarded 


it; but as it increaſed, I ſtarted. 


Inſtead of Brudenel, whom I, to ſay 


truth, expected, Giles appeared ; 

but in a point of view in which 7 
only could behold him. He made 
me a ſign to retire with the greateſt 
expedition. Wild with love, and 
furious with deſpair, I tore myſelf 
from the cauſe of all the miſery 
which I felt, though I could wil- 


lingly have expired at her feet. 


When I came to the gardener, 
whom I ſecretly d- d for drawing 
me from the preſence of his too 
lovely miſtreſs, he told me, that 
his maſter was returned, and that 
he would be with her in a moment; 
adding, that he was in a fright leſt 
I ſhould be diſcovered, and intreat- 


ing me to make haſte, as he ſhould 
certainly loſe his place, if I was 
found 1 in the garden. But will not 


SS ſhe 
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e tell this happy, this admired huſ- 
band! Undoubtedly ſhe will. I am 
tortured while I think of it. Yet 1 
will not give her up tamely. I will 
dic a thouſand deaths firſt. 


LET TTC 


captain Hamilton to Mr. Roſs. 


Lime Park. 


AM come back hither, you 

ſee, though I had abſolutely de- 
termined not to return. But I could 
not poſſibly bring myſelf to be long 
abſent from Miſs Elliſon. It was 
with great regret, the greateſt I had 
ever felt before, that J left her, tho' 
| ſhe had made no objections to my 
departure. I believe, indeed, that 


the compoſure with which the ſaw 


me leave the Par, haſtened my 
re-appearance at it: as I began to 
fear, from her indiſference, that I had 
quite loſt the little ſhare of her eſ- 
| teem 
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teem which I once, I flattered my- 
ſelf, enjoyed. I could not bear the 
reflections crowding into my mind 
on her account, and therefore turned 
back with a precipitancy which made 
me more than ever ſenſible of the 
ſtrength, as well as of the ſincerity of 
my attachment to her. I pleaded, 
indeed, the preſſing invitations of 
Mr. Brudenel and my ſitter, to viſit 
them again ſoon, in order to apo- 
logize for my quick return ; yet joy 
ſparkled in her eyes when I ap- 
proached, when I embraced her. 
You will, perhaps, be ſurprized at 
my venturing upon ſuch a liberty ; 
but my ſiſter and the were together. 
I kifſed Lucy as uſual ; and I could 
not, without behaving in a very 
ſtiff, formal manner, have over- 
looked Maria. It would have been 
ridiculous in me, to have made a 
diſtinction between two women who 
are upon the familiar footing of fiſ- 
ters. You may urge, it is true, 

that 
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that my politeſſe to Miſs Elliſon was 
quite unneceſlary : but I was not at 
all in a ceremonious humour; I al- 
ways think, that formality is no 
part of good breeding. I therefore 
flew to Maria, caught her in my 
arms, and kiſſed her heartily. She 


bluſhed, but made no reſiſtance; 


ſhe did not even correct me with 
one of her diſcouraging frowns : 
chearfulneſs ſat ſmiliag upon her 
brow. She never appeared ſo hand- 
ſome in my eyes : ſhe never con- 
verſed with more freedom and eaſe. 

Brudenel informs me, that Lucy 


does not ſeem to be quite well: I 


have obſerved her attentively ; ſhe 


appears neither well, nor happy : 
and yet ſhe has a huſband capable, 


I think, of inſpiring the coldeſt 


breaſt with tender ſenſations : how- 
ever, her preſent indiſpoſition may 
be, perhaps, not diſagreeably ac- 
counted for. I told my brother ſo. 

But 


| ( 9 3 
But we paſſionately enamoured lovers 
(ſurely I ay rank myſelf among 


that number 


are ever ready to be 
alarmed. 


LETTER LINE 
Mrs. Bruaenel to Miſs Sommers. 


HAVE gone through a very try- 
ing ſcene, my dear friend; and 
1 was ſo much diſordered, ſo much 
- diſtreſſed by it, that I could not im- 
mediately think of writing to you 
about it. I was, indeed, for ſome 
days indiſpoſed : Mr. Brudenel's af- 
fectionate behaviour greatly contri- 
buted to my relief, but I am ſtill 
far from well. Vou cannot imagine 
how terribly I have been alarmed. 
Mr. Brudenel happened to be en- 
gaged to ſpend a few hours from 
home without me; rarely (is he / 
engaged) Miſs Elliſon had an en- 
gagement another way. My = 
ther 
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ther was gone to London. Being 
thus left alone, I took up a book, 
and went into the garden, intending 
to fit in one of the temples and 
read, till either Mr. Brudenel or 
Maria returned. When I had been 
there about a quarter of an hour, 
though I was too agreeably employ- 
ed to think much concerning the 
time, I was ſuddenly interrupted : 

and I was alfo alarmed by ſeeing 
Bever on his knees before me. Ne- 
ver was aſtoniſhment equal to mine 
at the ſight of him : it far exceeded 
that with which I was ſeized when 
I beheld him in the rooms at Briſ- 
tol: I did not expect indeed, to 
ſee him then; yet his appearance 
at a publick place was not at all 
wonderful : but Bever in our gar- 
den | Bever at my feet! How was 
I ſtruck at the fight of him! And 
upon ſo improper a ipot. I ſcream'd 
and roſe precipitately, in order to 


quit the temple: he caught my 
hands 
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hands eagerly, and held me fo faft 
that it was not in my power to get 
trom him. I grew quite ſcared at 
his impetuoſity, at his furious looks, 
and at his violent expreſſions. At 
laſt, on his earneſtly and repeatedly 
declaring that he would not leave 
me till he had been heard, I deter- 
mined, (what could I do in fo ſin- 

ular a condition ?)-to ſubmit. I 
therefore ſat down ; but I am ſure, 
with the greateſt reluctance ; and 


that reluctance increaſed every mo- 


ment. Heentered upon a long vin- 
dication of his conduct with regard 
to me, and concluded his defence 
with inſiſting upon my giving ad- 

mittance to him whenever it would 
be moſt agreeable and convenient to 
me. You may eaſily ſuppoſe that 
my impatience to be diſengaged from 
him was doubled by ſo daring a pro- 
ceeding. After having told him 
that his viſits would at no time be 


agreeable to me, he ſtopped me a- 


gain, 
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gain, on my breaking from him, and 
infolently ſaid, that he would not, 
that he could not live without me; 
adding, that if I refuſed to permit 
him to ſee me now and then, he 
would acquaint Mr. Brudenel with 
every thing which had paſſed be- 
tween us. So impudent a declara- 
tion rouzed my reſentment, I confeſs, 
and I was ready to burſt with anger ; 
yet I ſtrove to controul my feelings, 
as I found myſelf entirely in his 
power at that time. I wiſhed, how- 
ever, to ſee ſomebody come to my 
aſſiſtance, though I dreaded the 
preſence of my dear Mr. Brude- 
nel juſt at that juncture. What 
had I not to apprehened from a 
rencounter between 47m and Bever? 
and how was I tortured to think 
of the former's life being in any 
ſhape endangered by the carriage of 
the latter ? Checked by my alarm- 
ing apprehenſions, I endeavoured to 
keep * temper, ſo far as to ſay no- 

thing 
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thing to incenſe him. I only in- 
formed him that I had not in the 
leaſt impoſed upon Mr. Brudenel ; 
and that I fincerely and affection- 
ately loved him for his own amiable 
qualifications, as well as for his ten- 
der and generous behaviour to me. 
My laſt words threw his mind into 
a commotion not to be deſcribed. 
Luckily for me, at that inftant, he 
ſuddenly hurried away from me 
(though I knew not what occaſioned 
his abrupt departure) and left me in 
a ſituation truly diſquieting ; I may 
add, without making uſe of too 
ſtrong an expreſſion, tormenting. I 
did not recover from the ſevere ſhock 
I had ſuſtained, even after Mr. 
Brudenel's return, who having kind- 
ly haſtened home to me, was both 
diſappointed and concerned to find 
me ſtrangely diſordered: he im- 
uted my altered appearance imme- 
diately to illneſs, but he more than 
once aſked me afterwards, if. any 
thing 


=—_ 
thing had happened to diſconcert 
me. I knew not what reply to 
make : my dear, I was greatly em- 
barraſſed. I thought it exceedingly 
improper, cruel indeed, to alarm 
him with what had paſſed: I could 
not, you know, have communicated 
the temple-interview without firing 
him with reſentment againſt Bever's 
behaviour; and, in conſequence of 
that reſentment, his life, a life ſo 
deſervedly dear to me, might have 
been endangered. I therefore, men- 
tioned nothing about the affair; but 
J wiſhed, a thouſand times, that I 
had not been obliged, by prudence, 
to be guilty of hypocriſy. 
Pity me, my dear ; providentially 
placed, as I am, in the moſt enviable 
fituation, I cannot enjoy it. Bever, 
the unworthy Bever, has filled my 
mind with ideas which almoſt di- 
ſtrat me. What have I not to fear 
from ſuch a man? Am I not greatly 
to be piticd ? 


EET. 
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EETTER Ls 
Miſs Elliſon to Mrs. Cateſby. 


AMILTON is returned, child, 

and has thrown me into ſuch 

a flutter that I ſcarce know what I am 
about; and yet I was delighted to 
ſee him: I will not deny it, my 
dear. He entered Mrs. Brudenel's 
dreſſing -room with inexpreſſible 
grace, flew to his ſiſter, and kiſſed 
her. He then, will you believe it, 
turned to e, and took the ſame li- 
berty. Is that a proper expreſſion, 
Harriot ? I was, I confeſs, pleaſed 
with his behaviour, though I am al- 
moſt aſhamed to tell you ſo. Ho- 
ever, I am not aſhamed to own that 
I: am really glad that he is come 
again, for Lucy has, on a ſudden, 
loſt her ſpirits ; ſhe is not well, and 
Brudenel is ſo anxious about her, 
that I have very little of her ſociety. 
| Yet 
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Yet while I acknowledge myſelf 
charmed with Hamilton's converſa- 
tion, I am afraid to truſt myſelf with 
him. What will become of me ? 
He behaves, indeed, with a great 
deal of diſtinction, but he throws out 
things, I am ſure, to diſguiſe his 
real ſentiments; I am therefore 
upon my guard as much as poſſible, 
and have even had ſtrength of mind 
enough to mention my return to 
Windſor to him. You will fay, 
that I knew, before-hand, my ſiſter 
and Brudenel would not let me go; 
and I certainly mentioned my depar- 
ture very ſlightly. Yet I will make 
one vigorous effort more to conquer 
my folly ; this ridiculous folly, if T 
give way to it any longer I may not 
be able to gain a victory over it. A 
 ively indifference ſhall ſucceed this 
ſtrange agitation of ſpirits, theſe 
violent emotions which give me ſo 
much diſquietude. Whenever I ſee 
or only think of Hamilton, I am 
Well, 


„ 
well, I muſt have recourſe to all 
my old amuſements; I muſt fing, 
dance, and laugh this formidable 
fellow out of my head and heart.— 
Oh! Harriot ! in what a fine condi- 
tion has love brought your 


MARIA? 
LETTER Un 
Mr. Bever to Lord Muſgrave. 


"(HERE is no doing any thing 
with this charming Lucy. I 

am, therefore, reſolved to attack 
her huſband, and to ſee what effect 
jealouſy will have upon him. I am, 
perpetually, upon the watch, and 
follow the happy pair (confound 
them!) wherever they go: they 
are always together; ſo that I cannot 
be ſeen by the lady without making 
myſelf noticed by the gentleman. 
This jealouſy-ſcheme ſeems to have 
a face, I will purſue it. They ride 
Out, 


( 48 ) 

out, generally, in a morning ; ſo ds 
I : they either viſit or walk in an 
evening ; and I am ſeen, either on 
horſeback or in my whiſky, or on 
foot near them; for in their very 
park I can frequently ſee them 
thanks to my friend Giles. You 
may be ſomewhat ſurpriſed àt this 
information, but when you hear how 
all my operations are conducted 
your aſtoniſhment will vaniſh. 

When the Brudenels are abroad 
the way 1s open to me as well as to 
them. 

« But how do you manage when 
they are in their own grounds ?” 

Why then I bribe Giles to let me 
in as a ſtranger who wants to ſee the 
park and gardens. 

* You cannot be always a firan- 
ger?“ 

No; but I am repeatedly intro- 
duced as a gentleman who 1s highly 
pleaſed with the flower-garden, who 

doats on the exotics, who extrava- 


— 
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gantly admires the order which 
every where appears, and who is 
never weary of ſeeing ſuch beautiful 
ſpots. Pray give due praiſe to my 
addreſs. 

By this mode of proceeding, [ 
ſaunter about every evening, when 
the Brudenels are-at home, near the 
very places where they walk or fit. 
Giles does not know my real name ; 
and if Lucy ſhould tell her huſband, 
and make him impertinent, I think 
I know how to deal with him. But 
I can ſee clearly ſhe rather wiſhes 
to have him ignorant of our ren- 
contre, and takes the greateſt pains 
to conceal the emotions, occaſioned 
by my appearance, from him. | 

There was a fair in the neigh- 
bouring village, a few days ago ; 
Brudenel and his family were at it; 
I followed them about from place to 
place, ſtill rivetting my eyes on 
Lucy. They ſtepped into a ſhop 
full of all ſorts of toys, I ſtuck cloſe 

D to 
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to them. Brudenel purchaſed ſe- 

veral trinkets, and gave them to his 
Lucy; at laſt ſhe took up a pocket- 
glaſs, and having ſurveyed it two or 
three times, ſhewed it to him; ſhe 
then laid it down, and aſked for 
ſomething elſe. I inſtantly exhi- 
bited myſelf, took up the very glaſs 
ſhe had laid down, looked at it ea- 
gerly, and, tranſportingly, preſſed it 
to my lips. She bluſhed, and turned 
away her charming eyes with con- 


tempt, whether real or affected I 


will not pretend to determine; I 
wiſh I could be ſure of the latter. 
Brudenel whiſpered in her ear, 
looking full at me. A deeper bluſh 
overſpread her face. I gazed ſtill 
more ardently at her ; ſhe then took 
him by the arm, and walked out of 
the ſhop. He turned back ſeveral 
times, and meaſured me with 
threatening eyes, which ſeemed to 
ſay, Lou are a d troubleſome 


fellow”. However, I made no al- 


ter- 
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teration in my behaviour; I paid 


no ſort of attention to him, but _ 
continued in a rapturous attitude at 
the ſight of his wife, and threw all 


that tender ſatisfaction into my fea- 
tures, which ſucceſsful lovers feel on 
being favourably regarded by their 
miſtreſſes. This muſt do, I think, 
in time. If I can but mak the 2 
band heartily ſiiſpicious, the buſineſs 
will be compleatly finiſhed. 


LETTER 1 
Miſs Sommers to Mrs. Brudentl. 


F SHOULD have anſwered your. 
laſt letters, my dear Mrs. Brude- 
nel, ſooner, had I not been to make 


a viſit to a lady about fourteen miles 


off. As ſoon as returned, I took up 


my pen immediately to write to you. 


I am extremely ſorry to hear that 


Bever has behaved in fo improper a 


manner, that he ſtill follows you, 
D 2 and 
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and that he takes ſuch indiſcreet 


ſteps to throw himſelf in your way. 


His garden-proceedings are quite 


inexcuſable; I am afraid they will 
be attended with very diſagreeable, 


if not fatal, conſequences. You 


have nothing, however, to do, I 
think, but to be alone as little as 


poſſible ; or endeavour to find out 


by whoſe contrivance Bever has been 


introduced into the garden, and to 


acquaint Mr. Brudenel with the in- 
formation you receive concerning 


him. Do not be apprehenſive, my 
Lucy, of Mr. Brudenel's life being 


endangered by any intelligence you 


communicate to him. It is highly 


neceſſary that he ſhould be warned 


againſt the deſigns of this licentious 


man. Beſides, let things take what 
courſe they will, you may, with rea- 
ſon, approve of your own conduct 


when you have put your huſband 
upon his guard, from whom no ſe- 


crets ſhould be concealed. You 
may 


(a 3 | 
may then fit down with an applaud- 
ing conſcience, and wait the event 
with patience and ſubmuttion. On 
the other hand, ſhould any un- 
withed-for conſequences ariſe, from 


Mr. Brudenel's being ignorant of 


your conniving at Bever's attempts 
to ſee you in private; ſhould he 
hear that you have actually been in 
private with him, and ſhould he 
prove jealous, you may be brought 
into a very unhappy fituation. I 
am thoroughly ſenfible that you 
mean well by not ſpeaking about 
Bever to Mr. Brudenel, but by re- 
flecting a little, you will, I dare ſay, 
be convinced that it is better to make 
a frank and open diſcovery of what 
has paſſed. Brudenel will then be 
enabled to hit upon ſome method to 
get rid of a man, whom you, un- 
doubtedly, ought never to ſee but 
in the moſt public manner. You 
would certainly be happier were you 
not to ſee him at all any where. 
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Excuſe the ſhortneſs of this, I have 


only had time to ſet down a few ad- 
monitions which 1 thought might 
be ſerviceable to you. When I 


have more leiſure, you ſhall receive 


*, 4 


a longer letter from i | 


Your ever affectionate friend, 
M, SOMMER 8. 


EFT 
Mrs. Brudenel to M. ifs Sommers. 


1 THANK my dear Patty for her 


kind, her well- meant advice, 
but I fear it is come too late. Had 
I acquainted Mr. Brudenel with 
Bever's firſt ſurpriſing me in the 
temple, I ſhould have acted, I be- 
lieve, the moſt prudent part, but I 


have many doubts now with regard 


to the propriety of making diſco- 


veries concerning him. After hav- 


ing ſeen Bever ſo many times, I 


may, I think, by the diſcoveries 


| you 
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1 
you mention, confirm. thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions which Mr. Brudenel feems to 
harbour againſt him; and I may 
alſo render myſelf ſuſpected; Scarce 
can I ſtir in my own garden with- 
ut ſeeing this impertinent man. 
He has, ſome how or other, made 
. an acquaintance with the gardener, 
4 ö who has told us, that the gentleman 
is a Mr. Brown, very curious in 
plants, and very deſirous of walking 
in our grounds ſometimes. 
1 In conſequence of this informa- 
tion from Giles, Mr. Brudenel de- 
fired him to tell the unknown gen- 
tleman, that he ſhould be gladof his 
company, not in the leaft 1 imagin- 
ing, at that juncture, he paid any 
particular attention to me. Giles 
replied, that he was a gentleman of 
4 a very retired turn, that he wiſhed 
4 not to make a new acquaintance z 
N that his whole pleaſure was in his 
5 garden, which he was altering, and 
Tz that he wanted to take fome hints 
D 4 _ - - Than 
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from our's, as he was pleaſed with 
the diſpoſition of it. This intelli- 
gence was ſuttctently ſatisfactory to 
Mr. Brudenel, but it was very far 
from being ſo to me, who believed 
that Bever had other deſigns, though 
he knew not how to carry them into 
execution without my concurrence. 

On our meeting at a fair in the next 
village the other day, Bever's beha- 
viour was extremely indiſcreet, and 
Mr. Brudenel was alarmed at it, and 
told me he was an impudent fellow. 
Were I now to inform Mr. Brude- 
nel, that the man who has alarmed 
him, is the man who treated me in ſo 
ſcandalous a manner, and that I have 
lately been 1n private with him, he 
would certainly imagine, and not 
without ſome reaſon, that I gave 
him encouragement to haunt me. 
I muſt therefore, amuſe him as well 
as I can, and endeavour to keep my- 
ſelf out of Bever's way as much as 


poſſible: when he finds that I am 
ſtudious 


(8) 
ſtudious to avoid him, I hope he 
will be weary of following me. 

Am I never to have the pleaſure 
of your company here? I have had 
a very kind letter from my mother, 
which has given me a great deal of 

pleaſure, 


L E T' T ER "Hm 
Captain Hamilton to Mr. Roſs. 


ISS Elliſon is become ſo ſeri- 

ouſly indifferent that I can- 

not bear it. She has totally changed 
her behaviour. I now, indeed, de⸗ 
gin to think that ſhe never diſtin- 
guiſhed me from any other man ; 
and I cannot imagine why 1 fan- 
cied Iwas particularly noticed by her. 
Surely, ſurely when a man is in love 
he loſes his ſenſes. However, I recol- 
le& /ome circumſtances about which 
I could not poſſibly be miſtaken ; but 
her behaviour to me, perhaps, was 


* only 


1 
only put on merely for her own a- 
muſement; ſhe wanted to ſee the 
extent of her power over me; ſhe 
wanted to ſee how great a fool ſhe 
could make me, by feeding my va- 
nity. And yet I don't know how 
to reconcile ſuch a carriage with her 
real character and ſentiments; for 
ſhe ſeems to be naturally of a frank, 
candid,  good-natured, generous diſ- 
poſition. Be it as it may, how- 
ever, ſhe diſcovers almoſt every hour 
Tſo many fine qualities, ſo many 
pleaſing attractions, that it makes 
me mad to think of loſing the ſmall 
ſhare of her eſteem, I once, ſo fancy 
tells me, enjoyed. Well! if I dare 
not aſpire to her love, I may cer- 
tainly, without being criminal, hope 
for her friendſhip; and is not the 
friendſhip of ſuch a woman next to 
her love? Are they not, indeed, 
nearly ſimilar? I will endeavour, 
therefore, to ſecure her friendſhip ; 
under the ſpecions titie of a friend, 
I may 


4 

may have numberleſs opportuni- 
ties to make myſelf both agreeable — 
and uſeful to her ; and impercep- 1 
tibly worm myſelt into her affecti- | 
ons. But is this mode of proceed- 
ing to be juſtified ? Is it fair, is it 
honeſt, to attempt to gain her heart, | 
and by ſo doing lay her under a fort 
of a neceſſity of beſtowing herſelf 1 
upon me, or at lcait render her in- 
capable of being happy with a man 
more upon an equality with her in 
point of fortune ? Shall I not a& in 
a ſelfiſh, ungenerous manner, by al- 
moſt obliging her to put me in poſ- 
ſeſſion of her perſon, as ſhe is by 
birth and fortune, reaſonably enti- 
tled to a huſband in a far more ex- 
alted ſphere of life? And yet, on 
the other hand, will rank and for- 
tune give happineſs? Is it from 
riches, ſplendor, and parade alone, 
that we are to expect felicity ? Cer- 
tainly no. But ſhall I exhibit any 


proofs of my love, by wiſhing to 
| FS: deprive 
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deprive her of what the generality 
of the world call bleflings; and 
what, indeed, properly managed, 
are bleſſings, merely to gratify my 
OWn defires ? Heaven, however is 
my witneſs, that I am not under 
the influence of one mercenary mo- 
tive when I wiſh to be united to 
her. Had ſhe not been bred up in 
a ſtyle of lite ſuperior to mine, ſhe 
might think herſelf happy in liv- 
ing agreeably in that to which I have 
been accuſtomed. But we cannot 
alter the nature of things. The 
world will not be of my opinion, nor 
wil Her ſentiments, perhaps, cor- 
reſpond with mine upon this occaſion. 
cannot, therefore, ſeek for the gra- 
tification of my wiſhes, without be- 
ing plauſibly charged with having a 
deſign upon Miſs Elliſon's fortune. 
To be thought mercenary will vex 
me more than any thing. Let me 
then learn to be ſatisfied with her 
friendſhip- let me be ſolicitous to 

| merit 
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merit that; if it ſhould ripen af- 
terwards into love, why, who can 
| help it ? | | 


LETTER EXAMS 
Mrs. Brudenel to Miſs Sommers. 


1 WISH, my dear Patty, that I 
had received your friendly advice 
before, or at leaſt that I had followed 
it the moment it arrived; for I very 
much. fear that Mr. Brudenel 1s 
difpleaſed with me; and I had ra- 
ther die than incur 4s diſpleaſure, 
During theſe two or three laſt days, 
he has, I think, looked more ſeri- 
ous than uſual. He 1s not actually 
unkind, but not / kind as he uſed 
0 De. | | 

Veſterday he came into my dreſ- 
fing- room, and ſat down, not cloſe 
by me, in his cuſtomary way, to lean 
on my-ſhoulder, to. take hold of my 
hand, to play with my hair, to kiſs 


my 
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my cheeks, and to give me twenty 


other little proofs of his tender- 


neſs. He ſat down at a diſtance 
from me. 

So, Lucy, ſaid he, gravely, you 
never told me that the man who has 
long followed you every where, was 
not a Mr. Brown, but the Mr. Be- 
ver, from whom you received ſo 
many inſults, and who ſtill ' ſeems 
inclined to treat you again in the 


ſame manner. 


I itarted : I felt my face 3 
and I doubtleſs appeared in the ut- 
moſt confuſion. I was cruelly em- 
barraſſed. At length, lifting up my 
head, I replied, © 1 beg your par- 


don, Sir, but indeed I thought it 


better not to mention him ; not 
even to think of him, if poſſible. 7 
This anſwer, you will ſay, was 


a very filly one; but when we are 
taken by ſurprize, we hardly know 
what we are about. You cannot 


then 


then help :hinking of him, Lucy ?” 
{aid he calmly. : 

Jo tell you the truth, Sir, an- 

ſwered I, bluſhing ſtill more, I ne- 
er /hould think of him, 1f he did 
not put himſelf in my way.” 

Here I ſtopped. I did not know 
what to fay ; and yet I wiſhed to 
make ſome apology for my conduct. 
I wiſhed, but I could not tell how, 
to plead in my own favour. My 
conſcience reproached me, for hav- 
ing kept a ſecret from my huſband, 
which I ſhould have, at Art, diſco- 
vered to him. It appeared to me 
indeed of no conſequence; nay, I 
thought I acted meritoriouſſy by 
concealing it from him; but I was 
under a capital miſtake. Oh how 
I wiſh that I had made no conceal- 
ments with regard to Bever! I am 
ſeverely pained, my dear Patty, be- 
cauſe I ſee clearly an alteration in 
Mr. Brudenel's behaviour to me; 


an alteration the more alarming, as 
it 


(4 
it certainly prognoſticates the decay, 
if not the total loſs of his affection. 
I had better have died a thouſand 


times, than have acted ſo very in- 


diſcreetly! and yet, my friend, I 
have not, intentionally, erred. How- 
ever, I ſtrove to repair the miſchief 


I had done : riſing up, I went to 


my dear Brudenel, ſtill more dear 
to me than ever, becauſe I found 


that I could not be happy with the 


leaſt diminution of his affection. 

He fat, apparently buried in thought, 
I ſtood by him ſome time, he ſeem- 
ed not to ſee me; I laid my hand 


upon his ſhoulder, but he did not 


raiſe his eyes ; I then ſtooped down 
and looked fondly in his face; 
* Are you not well, my Love?“ 
ſaid I, taking his hand. 

He roſe immediately, and with 
much abruptneſs left the room. 

I was exceedingly ſtruck at this 


ſudden change in his carriage. Tears 


ruſhed into my eyes, and I could 
not 


4 


not recover myſelf for a good while; 
yet I thought it beſt to endeavour to 
be chearful, that he might not ima- 
gine I was vexed at any thing he 
had mentioned. But I am not able 
to be chearful. 

Me had company till we returned 
to our chamber. Then, with my 
heart and my eyes full, I threw my 
arms round his neck while I ſtood 
before him, for he would not take 
me in his lap as he uſed to do, and 
told him, that I only forbore to ac- 
quaint him with every thing relat- 
ing to Bever, becauſe I was afraid of 
making him uneaſy. 

He was ſilent a conſiderable time; 
during which I continued to careſs 
him. Then, diſengaging himſelf 
from my arms, he coolly ſaid, © Go 
and undreſs yourſelf, Tok 3 ad- 
ding, with a kind of ſigh, If you 
do teel for him, you cannot 9 it, 
vou know.“ 


Co In- 
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Indeed, indeed I don't, replied 
I, I do'nt think about him; I never 
have thought of him ſince I have 
been your's : Pray believe me, my 
dear Mr. Brudenel.” 
e Go to reſt, Lucy.“ No other 
words could I get from him. I 
obeyed, but I could not cloſe my 
eyes; nor did he ſleep at all well: I 
took no other notice of his wakeful- 
neſs, however, than to diſcover my 
fears leſt he ſhould be indiſpoſed. 
Yet he does.not behave to me as he 
uſed to do: his altered behaviour 
grieves me beyond expreſſion. I 
love him moſt tenderly : have I not 
a thouſand reaſons to love him ? how 
then can I bear to think that I am 
ſuſpected of prefering a man ſo every 
way unworthy of my attention ? 
What would I not give to recall the 
time when I appeared to be ſo dear 
to my amiable Brudenel ? 


L E T- 
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LETTER LXVIII. 
Mr. Brudenel to Sir * Milbourne. 


OU complain of my being a 

bad correſpondent. I with I 
may not give you an opportunity to 
load me with freſh reproaches. I 
am not, indeed, the man I Have 
been. Oh Milbourne! I once 
thought I was in the poſſeſſion of 
the lovelieſt, the kindeſt of women. 


I was ſupremely happy, becauſe I 


believed that her affection for me 
was equal to my ſincere regard for 
her. . I fear I have been cheated by 
a deluſive dream. Yet how can I 
blame her ? can ſhe force inclina- 
tion? Is it in our power to love 
whom we pleaſe ? No, no; it is ut- 
terly impoſſible. She can no more 
help loving Bever, than I can help 
doating on her. But this rhapſody 


is quite unintelligible to you. Know 
| then, 


rr 
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then, my friend, that this Bever, 
the man, the villain I may add, who 
decoyed my charming girl from her 
family and friends, and tempted her 
to conſent to a clandeſtine marriage, 
has purſued her hither, unable, I ſup- 
poſe, to live without her any longer, 
He has found means to introduce 
himſelf into my garden, under 9 
feigned name, and follows her ever) 
where. She cannot help his follow- 
ing her, you will fay : true, but ſhe 
could have communicated to me 
what ſhe knew relating to his diſ- 
guiſed appearance; -ſhe could have 
told me, that the man who appeared 
to meas a ſtranger, was actually the 
Bever who had ſo groſsly treated 
her. And yet even his diſhonour- 
able behaviour to her, could not e- 
radicate the firſt impreſſions which 
his infinuating manners had made 
upon her yielding heart. I often 
thought, George, before I was in 
love, that it was very great misfor- 
tune 
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tune to be poſſeſt of too much ſen/e- 
bility. Young, innocent girls are par- 
ticularly to be pitied, with too great 
a ſhare of it. How could my lovely 
Lucy, with all her tenderneſs of 
heart, guard herſelf againſt the flat- 
tering blandiſhments of a deſigning 
fellow, formed by nature to pleaſe, 
and tutored by art to betray? A 
fellow who, I plainly ſee, leaves no- 
thing undone to improve his perſonal 
advantages, and is fo ſtudiouſly ſoli- 
citous to engage her attention that 
he cannot but prove ſucceſsful, by 
regaining a heart which was once, 
and which w// be, I fear, his own; 
though the dear gul's principles 
would not ſuffer her to comply with 
deſires which ſhe looked upon, in 
conſequence of her attachment to 
them, as criminal. How beautiful 
is virtue ? How enchanting is that 
delicacy which obliges us to oppoſe 
the ſtream of our pleaſures, even 
when they are innocent? How- 
—_— 3 ever, 
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ever, though JI am willing to believe 
that my wife errs not intentionally, 

I cannot ſee, without the moſt poig- 
nant anguiſh, that ſhe loves Bever ; 
that ſhe cannot ſuppreſs her par- 
tiality for him, and that ſhe 1s even 
ſorry her prepoſſeſſions in his favour 
are not to be controuled. Can I 
then quarrel with her? eſpecially 
when I ſee at the ſame time that ſhe 
is an object of the greateſt compaſ- 
ſion ? She did not, I know, even 
attempt to deceive me. She refuſed 
me ; refuſed me when ſhe moſt 
wanted a protector; when ſhe was 
caſt off by every body; when ſhe 
had neither money nor friends. If 
ſhe could be frank and open at ſuch 
a trying juncture, ought I to harbour 
ſuſpicions againſt her now ? ought I 
not rather to pardon ſmall failings, 
by conſidering that ſhe had fortitude 
enough to fly from temptation when 
ſhe was pecularly diſtrefſed ? Yet I 
muſt 7ee/, I muſt lament my inability 
T to 
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to touch ſo charming a heart, in the 
manner I wiſh. At leaſt, I muſt 
ſigh at not having been the firſt to 
make her ſenſible of the pleaſures of 
the tender paſſion. How unfortu- 
nate then am I in having fixed my 
affections on a woman, who has it 
not in her power to return my ar- 
dent love! in having made that wo- 
man my fe , who cannot help feel- 
ing the tendereſt regard for another, 
and who would, I am aſſured, love 


me as well if ſhe pęſſibly could ! 


I. ET TR Ln 
Captain Hamilton to Mr. Roſs. 


Lime Park. 

ELL, my friend, you may 
| congratulate me upon the 
ſucceſs with which my operations 
have, hitherto, been attended. I 
have ſecured the friendſhip of this 
delictous woman ; and you are not 
| , to 
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to be told, That friendſhip with 
woman 1s ſiſter to love.” 

I came down to this place a little 
by ſurpriſe though ; I very much 
queſtion whether I ſhould have car- 
eied my point by an expected return. 
Zut I muſt let you in to the whole 
affair. Miſs Elliſon had been either 
ſo very cool, ſo affectedly negligent, 
or ſo immoderately merry, that ſhe 
ſeemed to have trifled away all en- 
timent. There was no enduring 
ſuch a mode of behaviour; it ac- 
tually made me half angry with her; 
yet I got nothing by appearing cha- 
grined at it: the more ſolemn 7 
looked, the merrier ſhe grew. I 
found, therefore, that my carriage 
would not do; and I was really in 
an unhappy ſituation, for I began to 
fear that I had totally miſtaken her 
character, and that ſhe was abſo- 
lutely as indifferent as ſhe appeared 
to be. I was pained, and too much 


ſo not to wiſh for an eclairciſſement. 
| I could 


SB 
I could not, however, immediately 
ſeize a proper opportunity. At laſt, 
chance I believe, rather than 48. 
ſign, (on ber part) threw us together 
in the garden. We walked for ſome 
time without entering into conver- 
ſation. She ſeemed to be quite re- 
gardleſs of me, while IJ, by the moſt 
expreſſive looks, and repeated atten- 
tions, ſtrove to recommend myſelf 
to her notice at leaſt. I gathered 
flowers for her; I preſented fruit to 
her; ſhe accepted them, and the 
other, indeed, but looked, at the 
ſame time, as if ſhe had a mind to 
refuſe both; but I preſſed them up- 
on her with ſo reſpectful an earneſt- 
neſs that ſhe could not, with any 
decency, reject them. She drew up, 
and with a ſerious face ſaid, © I have 
flowers enough in my drefling-room, 
and have already, ſince dinner, eaten 
too much fruit.“ TI then caught her 
hand, and ſtammered out, Do 
not refuſe me every favour I atk ; 
2 elpe- 
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eſpecially when my eſteem, my re- 
ſpect (I dare not ſay more, circum- 
ſtanced as I am) will, I hope, pre- 
vent me from doing any thing to 
render myſelf unworthy of your 
compliance with my requeſts. 

She bluſhed; ſhe held down her 
head ; her boſom heaved ; her hand 
trembled, and ſhe was violently 
agitated. Her agitation convinced 
me that ſhe was by no means either 
2njer/ible, or mdifferent : all her e- 
motions convinced me, that nothing 
but diſeretion hindered her from 
diſcloling ſentiments, moſt proba- 
bly, ſimilar to my own. I was, 
therefore, in conſequence of the 
tumults which I had excited in her 
breaſt, determined to proceed in the 
ſame way : and I ſo happily perſe- 
vered, that I actually drew from 
her a promiſe of unreſerved friend- 
ſhip. What a delightful acquiſi- 
tion is ſuch a friend]! Do you not 
think that a mutual confidence be- 
__ tween 
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tween us, will, in time, produce a 


cloſer connection? I aſſure you, I 


have great hopes of it. I have con- 
fidered and re-conſidered this affair. 
If Maria really loves me, no mat- 
ter who has the money. But then 
ſhall I not be deemed a mercenary 
fellow ? No matter what appella- 
tion is beſtowed upon me, if I am 


happy, and if I can make the wo- 


man happy, on whom I doat ; and 
I really am vain enough to think I 


have it in my power to make that 


woman ſo. You would not charge 
me with ſelf-conceit, if you had 
ſeen how ſweetly ſhe ſmiled, and 
what an air of Gtisfattion was dif- 
fuſed over her features, when this 
point, to me ſo important a point, 
was ſettled: when ſhe had given 
me leave to look upon her as my 
my friend, and conſented to receive 


me as her's; with her eyes bright- 


ened, and with the ſofteſt accents, 


readily - permitting me allo to preſs 
E 2 © "mer 
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| _ hand to my boſom, and to my 


What ſay you to ſuch a friend- 
5 Harry? Is it not ſuperior to 
—But while I ſit ſcribbling to you, 
I loſe ſeveral rapturous moments. 
I ſee her from the window, near 
which I am writing, ſauntering up 
and down a ſhady graſs-walk i in the 
garden, with a book in her hand. 
That bock I ſhall very ſoon take 
trom her, and then ſhe will be quite 
at leiſure to look upon, 
Your ever affectionate friend, 
W. HamiLToN. 


rr. 
Mr. Bever to Lord Muſgrave. 


BEGIN to conceive hopes. 1 
tcld you in my laſt, that the 


huſband grew ſuſpicious : to in- 


creaſe his ſuſpicions I deſired Giles 
to circulate my real name, and to 
add, that I had my reaſons for 
changing 


( 

changing it, vrhich no longer ſub- 
ſifted. When I had taken this ſtep, 
I'aſked Giles if his maſter ever 
wanted to know who I was. He 
replied, that his maſter had not 
only aiked ſeveral queſtions con- 
cerning me, but that he had been 
exceedingly inquiſitive. In conſe- 
_ quence of this information, I gave 
ſeveral hints, which if related, would 
be ſufficient to blow up his brains 
at once, without my ſupplemental 
appearance to put the miſchief into 
motion. However, I ſhall watch 
every opportunity to ſee how they 
operate, propria perſona. 

Giles tells me that his maſter has 
forbidden him to let me into the 
gardens, &c. &c. again, but I am 
as much in them as ever, though 
not actually in his ſight. T.conti- 


nue to be ſometimes itcaling away 


as if I had enjoyed ak interview, or 
as 1f I had been waiting in hopes of 
one. Theſe contrivances are carried 

. on 
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on «without, as Giles would be turned 
away on my brian diſcovered within. 

Erudencl begins to look very diſ- 
contented; Lucy alfo is become de- 
jected and anxious: pofſibly the love 
ihe once felt for me is, by my per- 
teverance in following her (the ever 
{ure and certain method to win a 
woman's ſoul) returned in her gentle 
boſom. What a glorious thought! 
I will give a free indulgence to it; 


how tranſporting ! it muſt be fo! 


Is it abſurd or unnatural to ſuppoſe 
tnat ſhe may ſtill retain her former 
regard for me, or that it may be re- 
newed, as ſhe cannot but ſee with 
what ſteadineſs as well as ardor J 
purſue her; for I take care to throw 
myſelf in her way almoſt whenever 
ſhe ſtirs out of the houſe. This aſ- 


fiduity of mine muſt, unqueſtion- 


ably, make the ſtrongeſt, the moſt 
laſting impreſſion upon her. A Wo- 
man 1s never more flattered than by 


finding that even difficulties and re- 
| buffs 
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buffs rather than increaſe than di- 
miniſh her lover's attachment. I 
believe, indeed, that Lucy has as 
little vanity as any of her ſex, yet 
there is always a ſufficient quantity 
in every woman to encourage the 
attentions of an agreeable man ; and 
how often does the pleaſure which 
ſhe receives from his ſolicitude about 
her, produce a paſſion tender as his 
own? Let the woman, therefore, 
who intends to keep clear of gallan- 
tries, be very careful not to deal 
much in what is commonly called 
flirtation ; for it will certainly, be- 
lieve ne, lead her into tender em- 


baraſſments. 
Rut to return to Lucy: my whole 5 
employment ſhall be to put myſelf ; 


in ber way, and into her huſband's : 
by alarming him, I ſhall make him 
jealous ; and conſequently diſagree- 
able to her: the will then be ſenſi- 
ble of the difference between a ſurly, 

E huſband, and a ſoft, ſub- 


Ei. miſſive 
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miſſive lover. When ſhe 1s tho- 
roughly ſenſible of that diftcrence, 
and of the advantages which may 
ariſe from an exchange, I may, poſ- 
fibly, prevail on her to go off with 
me a ſecond time. If I do not, after 
a ſecond elopemeüt, ſecure her per on 
as well as her Heart, ſet me down for 
the molt egregious fool that ever ex- 
iſted; an ee a driveller. 


LETTER .J. 
Miſs Ellifen to Mrs. Cateſby. 


HAVE taken up my pen three 

or four times to write to you, 

my dear Harriot, but have been as 
many times aſhamed to tell you what 
a progrels Hamilton and I— Pihavy, 
why did I mention myſelf, when I 
only intended to talk about him. 
Tis a terrible thing, child, to have 
. always ſach a pretty fellow in one's 


head; yet . be tolerably f 
0 


* 
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off to have him only here. He is 
in my Heart too. My heart is full 
of nothing but this inſinuating Ha- 
milton. He has abſolutely frighted 
me into a friendſhip for him. You 
may laugh, Harriot, I am poſitively 
henous. © 

A few evenings ago we had a 
ſtrolling zefe-a-tere in the garden— 
by the way, theſe tete-a-tetes are ra- 


ther dangerous with ſuch charming 


fellows —however, I declare to you, 
that I was never in a leſs humour to 
have love made to me in my whole 
life. He accoſted me with ſo ſerious 
a face, with ſo much ſoftneſs in his 
manner, with ſuch a tender expreſ- 
fion in his features, his voice was ſo 
faultering, his hands were ſo tremu- 
lous, and his eyes ſo imploring, that 
I was utterly incapable of articulat- 


ing a refuſal. Thank Heaven! he 


only ſolicited my friendſhip ; had 
his demands roſe higher, I ſhould 
have been a loſt woman ; for he ac- 

EE tually 
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tually hinted at ſomething more, and 
talked about being cruelly circum- 
ſtanced, and I cannot tell what. I 
was, indeed, almoſt deprived of my 
reaſon, and can, therefore, give but 
a very imperfect account of what 
paſſed between us. I really would 
not have had you ſeen me, at that 
infant, for more than I can name. 
You would not have recognized your 
lively, laughing Elliſon, in the tame, 
languid figure I made; bluſhing, 
trembiing, and agitated with emo- 
tions which Thad never felt before; e- 
motions which reduced me to the very 
condition in which he wiſhed, I ſup- 
pole, to behold me, as he knew that it 
would render me incapable of reſiſt- 
ing the eloquent timidity of real 
love. In ſhort, Harriot, I became 
more knowing in one hour, with re- 
gard to the ſenſations which fill an 

enamoured heart, than I ſhould have 
been in ſeven years, without this 
unreſerved ec/aircſ/ement on Hamil- 
ton's 
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ton's fide. Quite unprepared, there- 
fore, my dear, to oppoſe his impor- 
tunities; im portunities the moſt be- 
witching to be conceived, I yielded 
my hand to ſriendſhip, and my poor, 
ſoftened heart, I fear, to a tenderer 
paſſion ; for our interviews, I think, 
grow more and more intereſting. I 
am very ſure that my attention is di- 
verted from almoſt every purſuit, 
uſeful and laudable. My muſic is 
neglected ; I rarely play or ſing, but 
at Hamilton's requeſt ; my drawing 
is ſeldom thought of, but whenever 1 
have my pencil in my hand, I begin, 
inſenſibly, to trace out upon paper, 
a tall, well- made figure, with bril- 
liant eyes, and a dimpling mouth: 
To my needle, indeed, I am moſt 
attached, at prefent, becauſe I can 
/eww and think at the ſome time: as 
to my books, I have frequently at- 
tempted to read them, but in vain, 
Captain William Hamilton appears 


3th every line ; I therefore, throw 
E 6 them 
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them aſide almoſt as ſoon as I have 
taken them up. Yeſterday I peeped 
into Akenfde's Odes, and bewil- 
dered myſelf with the difference be- 
between love and friendſhip, and 
$11-ndinip and love. My friend, 
having ſurpriſed me % bewildered, 
gently ſeized my book, read a. paſ- 
ſage extremely to the purpoſe, called 
me his Dione, and convinced me 
that ſriendſhip and love were ſynoni- 
mous tems. He actually begged ſo 
hard for my Odes that I was weak 
cnough to let him have them ; he 
is to give me Hammond's Elegies | in 
return. Do not you appr chend that 
our future converſations will be truly 
pathetic ? Tell me, ſincerely, Cateſ- 
by, ſhould you not be in a fair way 
to loſe your ſenſes if you had ſuch a 
7/riend as mine always at your elbow *? 
Pray anſwer my queſtion in the affir- 
mative, and then you will make va/# 

allow- 
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allowances for the ſituation and be- 


haviour of 
Your ever affectionate, 
MARIA ELLISON. 


P. 8. Brudenel and Lucy have loſt 
all their chearfulneſs, I think, or I 
do not ſee ſo clearly as I uſed to do. 
This man, indeed, engages my 
thoughts ſo much that I cannot ſuf- 
ficiently attend to any thing ; yet 
I believe I am not miſtaken with re- 
gard to the Brudenels, and I wonder 
at the alteration in them both. I 

egin now to have a glimmering 
idea of the difference between love 
and marriage. Sorry ſhall I be to 
find two of my belt friends giving 
me a diſguſt to the former, and a 
dread of the latter, by a change in 
their behaviour. 


L E T. 
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L Ws ES WM. LXXII. 
Mrs. Brudenel to a, ifs * I 


BECOME more and more un- 
happy, my dear friend, Mr. 
Brudenel's diſcontent and coolneſs 
increaſe. I do not know what 
courſe to take. I think I had bet- 
ter tell him every thing that has 
paſſed concerning Bever lately; poſ- 
fibly he may have heard it from 
ſomebody, and imagines that I in- 
tended to deceive him. I wiſh you 
were here to aſſiſt me with your ad- 
vice. I know it 1s your opinion 
that I ſhould have acquainted him 
with our interviews at the time they 
happened; but in what light muſt 
I appear to him, by acquainting him 
with them ſo long afterwards ? Yet 
Heaven 1s my witneſs, that nothing 
but my regard for his happineſs and 


ey ſcaled my lips upon the occa- 
ſion. 
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fon. However, the diſcloſure of 
the truth can ſurely do no harm now. 
I'll try: but I want courage to open 
my heart to him. He who was al- 
ways ſo tender and kind, ſo candid, 
ſo willing to liſten to me, fo eager 


to hear me, 1s now indifferent and 


negligent ; rather inchned to be 
harſh, ſerious, filent, and ready to 
leave me upon every trifling occa- 
ſion. He never appears in the leaſt 
deſirous to ſtay with me; before 1 
can bring myſelf to ſpeak to him he 
is gone, or elſe looks earneſtly at me, 
not with his cuſtomary pleaſure, but 
with a ſterneſs as if he wanted to 
read every thought in my heart. 
He all read every thought in it; 1 
will conceal nothing from him. 
Whatever may be his conjectures 
concerning my behaviour, I have ever 
been truly attached to him. But 
though he is ſo much changed, he 
rather ſeems unhappy himſelf than 
angry with me. I. will, therefore, 

ven- 
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venture to ſpeak. I hear him com- 
ing up. How my heart beats! I 


will put this by till another time. 


In Continuation. 


1 HAVE taken up my pen again. 


I could not bring myſelf to tell 
him, Patty. He looked fiercely at 
me, I thought. I had opened my 
mouth to ſpeak, but a haſty queſ- 
tion (© What's the matter with 
you ?”) intimidated me. I hung my 
head and was filent. How am 1, 
how is Mr. Brudenel changed! 
More interruptions. 


In Continuation. 


HAVE been a good deal per- 
perplexed, my Patty. I am al- 
ways perplexed ow, I think. Soon 
after Mr. Brudenel left me, the gar- 
dener, who has lived with him ſe— 


veral years, begged to ſpeak to me. 
I let 
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let him come in. He told me that 
his maſter had ban very angry with 
him, and that he had turned him 
away ; intreating me, at the ſame 
time, to ſpeak a word in his favour, 
that he might recover his place, as 
he well knew I could do any thing 
with his maſter. I ſighed at the 

oor fellow's miſtake. Once, in- 
deed, I could have promiſed myſelf 
the influence expected from me by 
Giles. However, as he had lived ſo 
long in his place, I was not willing 
to refuſe him ; I had alſo a mind to 
try if I had really loſt all my power; 
yet, that I might not be too preci- 
pitate, I aſked Giles why his maſter 
parted with him? He replied, «© My 
maſter, Madam, was diſpleaſed at 
my ſhewing the. garden to ſtrangers; 
but I am determined never to do ſo 
again, and I have aſſured him I will 
not; I hope, therefore, Madam, 
that you will have the goodneſs to 
ſ _ for me,” 


This 
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This requeſt appeared to me fo 
proper a one, Patty, that I went im- 
mediately in ſearch of Mr. Brudenel, 
(after having earneſtly deſired Giles 
to follow his maſter's orders.) 

He was walking backwards and 
forwards in the library; when I en- 
tered the room he turned with a 
ſmile, took me by the hand, preſſed 
it, and aſked me if I wanted him. 

* Yes, indeed,” anſwered I, with 
an affectionate look, returning the 
preſſure he gave me. 

My deareſt, lovelieſt girl, fad 
he, how charming i is this kindneſs.” 
He then placed me in his own. 
chair, drew another cloſe to me, 
threw his arm round my neck, kiſſed 
me ſeveral times, and aſked me if I 
came on purpole to look for him. 

I repeatedly told him, that I had 

wiſhed very much to fee him. He 
was almoſt tranſported out of him- 
ſelf at that anſwer; he ſurveyed me 
all over with eager eyes, commended 
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the taſte I diſcovered in my dreſs, 
and then added, But what dreſs 
can give additional beauty to this en- 
chanting form ?” 

Excuſe me, my dear Patty, for 
committing his praiſes to paper : 
you wall ſee the propriety of my _— | 
ing notice of them, before 
reach the end of my letter, and wil 
not, I dare ſay, charge me with va- 
ny. 

« No ornament, continued he, 
can be wanting, where all 1s beauty, 
all 1s grace. 

He then launched out into the 
moſt extravagant encomiums upon 
features and complexion. He told 
me that my eyes were too bright to 
be looked on, and that when I ſmiled 
tenderly on him, he was quite loſt 
in extaly. 

I was, you may believe me, my 
Patty, charmed with this encourag- 
ing behaviour, after having been ſo 


long, according to my calculation, 
ſo 
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ſo long chilled by his indifference; 1 
modeitly returned his endearments, 
animated by the ſincereſt affection. 

In this manner we ſat ſeemingly 
delighted with each other. For my 
own part, I felt the trueſt ſatisfac- 
tion; never had he appeared ſo 
amiable in my eyes. His returning 
love was ſo overpowering that I 


could not refrain from tears: thoſe - 
tears ſo deeply affected him that 


he haſtily demanded the cauſe of 


them; and upon my informing him 


that I could not poſſibly expreſs 
my happy feelings in any other 
way, I thought he would have de- 
voured me. F 

When we had a little recovered 
from the intoxication occaſioned by 
our mutual raptures, I began to plead 


for Giles. 


With my arm thrown fondly 
round his neck, with my face al- 
moſt hid in his boſom, I told him, 


that while I was ſo happy myſelf, I 
ought 


— 
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ought to endeavour to make other 
people ſo. I then mentioned the 
poor fellow's requeſt ; intreating 
him at the ſame time to let the gar- 
dener keep his place, as he had pro- 

miſed not to be guilty again of the 
fault for which he had been diſ- 


charged. 


Scarce were thoſe words out of my 
mouth, when Mr. Brudenel roſe in 


a hurry, and almoſt threw me from 


him. How, Madam, ſaid he, 
with a ſtern countenance, and a ter- 
rifying voice which made my whole 
frame ſhake; how, madam, is it 
poſſible that you can intercede for 
ſuch a fellow as Giles? Can you de- 
fire me to retain him in my ſervice ? 
My fears then are not without foun- 
dation. 

I was ſo aſtoniſhed, my dear, ſo 


5 frightened, that I knew not what 


reply to make. My looks, I be- 
lieve, ſtrongly expreſſed my feel- 
ngs ; 3 I was ready to fink ; I could 

only 
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only ſay, and in accents hardly au- 
dible, that I was ſorry 1 had done 
wrong, as I only meant to plead 
for the poor fellow, who had been 
an old ſervant. 

„ Yes, anſwered he, Giles has 
well ſerved me;” and immediately 
left the room, with a precipitation 
as if ſomething of a dreadful nature 
had ſuddenly ſtruck him. I had it 
not in my power at firſt to follow 
him, and to enquire into the mean- 
ing of the inſtantaneous and amaz- 
ing change in him. 

When we met again, I ventured 
to beg him to forgive me, if I had 
taken too great a liberty. 

He repeated the word liberty ra- 
ther inwardly ; then lifting up his 
hands and eyes, he darted from me. 

Now, my deareſt friend, tell me, 
if you can, in what ſhape have I 
been blameable. I am ſure I have 
not, intentionally, erred. I was ex- 
ceedingly happy before I happened 


to 


E 

to mention the gardener. When I 

ſhall be happy again! whether I ſhall 

be ever happy again, Heaven knows: 

at this moment, there is not a more 
wretched creature breathing, than 
Your very unfortunate friend, 


L. BRUDENEL. 


LETTER Lu 


Mr.Brudenel to Sir George Milbourne. 


N what a delightful illuſion have 

I been loſt! What happy mo- 
ments did I enjoy, while I thought 
myſelf beloved by my Lucy ; while 
my Lucy, my wyfe, (with what 
tranſport I once wrote that word !) 
hung over me enraptured, as I fondly 
imagined; and, with her ſnowy 
arm round my neck, even watered 
my boſom with the tears of fond- 
neſs, I felt myſelf in Elyſium. How 
enchantingly lovely did ſhe appear ! 
With what apparent ſatisfaction =» 
| e 
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ſhe receive my careſſes! and with 
how winning a ſoftneſs did ſhe re- 
turn them ! She ſeemed to be the 
happieſt of human beings, and I 
really imagined that I was the man 
of her choice ; I was ſure that ſhe 
had conquered her inclination for 
Bever, and fixed her affections on 
me alone. Juſt in the height of my 
endearments, juſt when ſhe had told 
me that ſhe could only expreſs her 
love for me with her tears, weeping 
while ſhe ſpoke; O woman ! Artful 
ful woman ! ſhe ſtruck me dumb by 
aſking me to let Giles remain in my 
ie; 3 that Giles, that very Giles 
whom I had turned away for having 
introduced Bever into my garden, 
who could certainly come there only 
with a deſign to ſee her. 

I ſtarted from her; I even ſhock 
her off as if ſhe had been a viper 
whom I had miſtakingly cheriſhed 
in my boſom; and demanded, as 


ſoon as I had recovered 2 little from 
x my 
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my ſurprize and vexation, how fhe 
could with to have ſuch a fellow 
continued in his place. I added a 
hint too, that my ſuſpicions were 
but too well grounded; and left her 
immediately, leſt my rage ſhould 
get the better of my reaſon, and 
prompt me to ſay things concerning 
her, for the utterance of which I 
might be ſorry afterwards. She 
cannot help it if ſhe does love him: 
I know by experience, how dithcult 
it is to remove a deep-rooted pailion 
and it is plain, her whole behaviour 
preceding her requeſt, was convin- 
cing that ſhe has exdeavoured to love 
me. Very ſorry was ſhe, I dare be- 
| lieve, to have been the cauſe of any 
uneaſineſs to me, for when I ſaw 
her ſoon afterwards, ſhe aſked my 
pardon. for having ſpoken of the fel- 
low in a tone and manner which 
would have melted a ſavage. I con- 
feſs I could not ſtand it. I was forced 


to leave her a ſecond time. If I had 
6 ſtaid 
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ſtaid, ſhe would have unmanned 
me. She has unqueſtionably, no 


ill intentions, but poſſibly, her fruit- 


leſs ftruggles againſt an inclination 
too ſtrong to be reſſiſted, prey upon 
her mind, and 1njure her health. 
Her conflicts may prove fatal to her 


conſtitution ; for the delicacy of the 


one is but little able to combat with 
the violence of the other. Dear how- 
ever as ſhe is ſtill to my fond heart, I 
with that I had not married her; and 
yet, had I not married her, ſhe muſt 
have been undone; for I am perſua- 
ded that Bever never had any honour- 
able deſigns. The man who can only 
2/h toſeduce the 2w7foof another, muſt 
be a looſe, licentious villam, and can 
have no real regard for any woman. 
Yet as I have fixed my heart upon 
an amiable young creature, who ha 


it not in her power to give me Her 
in return, I ſhall lead a miſerable 


life; I ſhall be as wretched as ſhe 
herſelf can be. I actually believe 
po 5 - That 
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that ſhe is the moſt virtuous and diſ- 
creet of women; and that the would 
on no account, though ſhe pines for 
this man who ſo cr ruelly wronged 
her, injure or deceive me. She will 
probably, therefore, fall a victim 
at laſt, though an innocent one, to 
this infamous fellow, who has en- 


tirely gained her affections. Hap- 
pily, her virtue, excellent girl, tri- 


umphed over all his efforts to de- 
ſtroy it. How unjuſtifiable are we 
when we make any attempts to de- 


lude the young and unwary ; and to 


what miteries do not libertines fre- 
quently reduce the moſt amiable of 


part of the creation, by their unpar- 
donable behaviour to them. If we, 
| who are, in general not ſuppoſed to 


be ſuſceptible of the ter paſſions, 
cannot keep them under the con- 
troul of reaſon, how ſhould a poor, 
tender-hearted girl be capable of 
reſiſting them ? She is ruined by her 
tenſibility, What praiſes then are 
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not due to her, who has rejected the 


man ſhe loves, and who would ra— 
ther give up her life than her ho- 
nour. Full of veneration for the 
character of Miſs Hamilton, full of 


love for her charming perſon, I ven- 


tured to marry her : but now, be- 


lieve me, I fear that I have gratified 


my paſſion for her at the expence 
of her peace, Yet as there 1s no 
undoing what has been done, let me 
not blame her, who ſought not to 
render me unhappy, but who, on 


the contrary, has behaved to me 


with the moiſt noble frankneſs. Let 


me endeavour to be calm, and to tr 


by every ſoothing art to leſſen her 


dliſquietudes, and to make her ſatis- 


fed with her fituation. After hav- 


ing once loved her, I could never 
have married any other woman; yet 


for her ſake, for the ſake of that 
virtue which I revere, never will I 


again perſuade a girl to part with it 


to ne. When a man neither chuſes 
Eg, to 
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to marry, nor to live without wo— 
men, there arc always miſtreſſes to 
be found ; but there 18 no woman 
for me except Lucy, and no man 
for her, I fear, except Bever. How 
unfortunately circumitanced is your 
unhappy friend. 


LETTER Ls 
Captain Hamilton to Mr. RSV. 


HAVE at laſt conquered all the 
ſcruples of my charming friend; 
ſhe ſeems to be convinced that love 
is a neceſſary ingredient in the cup 
of happineſs, though the does not 
chuſe to make a verbal confeſſion. 
When a woman of ſenſe and deli- 
cacy /:/tens to a tender converſation, 
ſhe tells you in a very fignincant 
language, that ſhe neither diſlikes 
the ſubject, nor diſapproves of the 
ſpeaker. Yet though I have gained 
the firſt with of my heart, by mak- 


1 ing 


on 
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ing this amiable woman ſenſible of 
the paſſion I feel {or her, I cannot 
feel periealy happy while I accuſe 
myſelf of ſeeking to reap advan- 
tages from her ſuperiorit in point of 
fortune. There is alſo a new trou- 
ble juſt riſen to diſturb me; Brude- 
nel and my ſiſter ſeem diſcontented, 


either with each other, or with 


ſome thin g which touches them both. 
Vet it is ſomething which they do 
not chuſe to communicate to their 


friends; their friends conſequently 


have it not in their power to aſſiſt 
them, towards the removal of the 
uneaſineſs which hangs upon them. 
Lucy appears melancholy, and in a 
bad ſtate of health. She has never 
been quite well, indeed, ſince ſhe 
left my father; but I was in hopes 
that when ſhe was fortunately mar- 
ried, and apparently ſatisfied with 
her Situation, all her former anxie- 
ties were at an end. I was in hopes 
too, that with Brudenel's care and 

tender- 
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tenderneſs, ſhe would get the bet- 
ter of all her indiſpoſitions. IIow- 
ever, he looks now as unhappy as 
ſhe does. Dejection is viſible in his 
countenance, and diſſatisfaction ap- 
Pears in every feature. He ſeems, 
indeed, diſtreſſed at Lucy s ill health, 
and low ſpirits, and diſcovers a ſtrong 
deſire to procure her relief, or at 
leaſt eaſe; yet he alſo looks inex - 
preſſibly embarraſſed and diſqui- 
eted. 


Ii Continuation. f 
ISS Elliſon —ꝓ my 
proceeding, by aſking me to 
Walk with her: how gladly would 
I be ſo prevented every hour! tho' 
I had, after mature conſideration, 
brought myſelf to a reſolution not 
to dwell continually upon a paſſion, 
which, in y circumſtances, might 
not produce happineſs adequate to 
my expectations. I love Maria with 
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the greateſt ſincerity; I cannot 
therefore, but be anxious about her 
felicity: for whatever the moſt ſen- 
ſible and the moſt rational people 
ay ſay againſt living like all the 
reſt of the 0:19, all are inſenſibly 
carried down the frown of faſhion ; 
and who can aſſure me, that Maria, 
when married to me, may not ſigh 
after the clegancies, the luxuries, 
which ſhe may indiſputably enjoy 


with another nan poſſeſt of a larger 


fortune than will ever come to my 
lot? I had, therefore, I fay, reſolved 
to curb the cxtailes I felt at the par- 
ticular indulgence with which ſhe 
had ſavourcd me; but who ſo much 
in love as I am, can keep /uch a re- 
ſolutien? I ſtrove hard; could a, 
lover do more? I appeared to be ra- 
ther indifferent; ſerious. I was re- 
ally ſerious, becauſe I could not help 


thinking on the Brudencls. 


We {trolled to a conſiderable di- 


| ſtance from the houſe, before J at- 


tempted to open my lips. "HD 
aria, 


( m6 } 

Maria, at laſt, after having ſeve- 
ral times looked attentively at me, 
ſaid, © You are melancholy this 
morning ; has any thing happened 
to diſturb you ?” 

I anſwered in the negative ; and 
ſtudied toconceal the thoughts which 
racked my mind. 

She preſſed me to unboſom my- 
ſelf with the ſweeteſt importunity 
imaginable. Do you act like a 
friend, Hamilton, continued ſhe, by 
thus refuſing to open your heart to 
me, who am ſo ready to ſympathize 
in all your ſorrow.” 

This was too much. I was not 
proof againſt it. Her gentle beha- 
viour, and the tender dejection 
which began to be ſpread over her 
before ſmiling features, would have 
moved a heart of marble. Eager 
therefore to relieve her, as I fancied, 

I haſtened to relieve my/e/f by telling 
her abruptly at once, that I wiſhed 
I had never ſeen her, and thac 1 

F 5 heartily 
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( 
heartily repented of having made her 
acquainted with a paſſion, which, 
out of the ſincereſt regard for her, 
I was determined to conquer. 

And what do you think was her 
reply? With a winning ſoſtneſs in 
her look and manner, and with an 
uncommon tenderneſs in her voice, 
ſhe anſwered, © Is this talking like 
a lover, Hamilton ? 

] was almoſt gone again. Ano- 
ther look would have deſtroyed all 
the reſolution on which I had plumed 
myſelf, I turned away my eyes a 
moment, and then ſeizing her hands, 
I replied, © Yes, it is talking like 
a lover, the trueſt, the tendereſt 
lover that ever formed pretenſions to 
the moſt amiable of women. I am 
ſeniible, Miſs Elliſon, that it will 
never be in my power to make you 

an offer ſuitable to your fortune and 
wan in life; and therefore, I will 
relinguith all the hopes I had once 
a 
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fondly, too fondly cheriſhed, what- 
ever it colt me; I would rather lay 
down my life than act unjuſtly in 


any ſhape. Your merit, Miſs El- 


liſon, will certainly attach ſome man 
to you with fortune, and with con- 
nections ſuitable to your's, and 
whom you may yourſelf think every 


way deſerving of you. I will learn, 


however mortified, to reflect upon 
your loving another, with a proper 
reſignation to my fate, as another 
may be more able to make you hap- 

than I am. At a diſtance, how- 


ever, I ſhall rejoice at your happi- 


neſs, even while I ſigh at the occa- 
ſion of it.” 

Here I ſtopped. I was really in- 
capable of adding any thing more. 
I was too deeply affected with the 
thoughts of going to give her up 
thus for ever. Honour and juſtice 
required the ſacrifice of my inch- 
nation; but love told me that ſuch 
a facrifice was a dreadful one. 

0 During 
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During theſe afflictive moments, 
I remaine with my eyes averted 
from her. T hed quitted her hands, 
and could no longer behold a face 
which had almoſt bereaved me of 
my rœaſon; no more did I dare to 
touch the hand, with the preſſure of 
which J had been half intoxicated. 
While | was in this fituation I heard 
Re r 118 gh Loltlx. 

Su; ppoſing immediately that I had 


diſtreſſed her with fomething which 


J had ſaid, I turned towards her 
again; I turned and ſaw her lovely 
eyes full of tears, through which 


ſhe fniled with a tenderneſs that 


pierced my ſoul. 5 
Holding out her charming hand 
to me, {ne ſaid, © You have mote 


delicacy, Hamilton, than any man 


I ever met with: Do you imagine 
that it is thrown away upon me? 
ſhould indeed be unworthy of the 
great eſteem you profeſs for me, 
were I not fully ſenſible of it. Af- 

| 1 
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ter having aſſured you that theſe 
are my ſentiments, do you imagine 
I can be ever happy with another ?” 
Here, ſhe ceaſed ſpeaking; our 
eyes met; her glances were ſuffici- 


ent to overturn my firmeſt reſolves ; 


there was no need of utterance ; I 
could not, indeed, find words to ex- 
preſs my feelings, but my looks de- 
clared my acknowledgments better 
than my tongue could have done at 
that time. She bluſhed, while the 
tears which had before only gliſ- 
tened in her eyes, now paced down 
her cheeks. I could hold it no 
longer. I canght her to my bo- 
ſom, I even preſumed to preſs thoſe 
charming eyes, which wept on my 


account, with my lips. She ſuffered 


me to hold her but a moment; 

Let me go, ſaid ſhe, poſſibly I 
* ſaid too much, but I cannot 
repent of what has eſcaped me; 


only be diſcreet, and conceal our 
mutual ſentiments from every body 


for 


as 

for the preſent, and you may de- 
pend upon my having thought of a 
method to ſettle every thing to your 
ſatisfaction.” 

She now roſe ſu; perior to all praiſe. 
I thanked her therefore, by promi- 
ſing to act agreeably to her deſire in 
every reſpect ; and as there was no 
body near, ſhe , permitted me to hold 
her hand in mine while we walked. 


During our walk, I mentioned to 


her what I had obſerved concerning 
Brudenel and my ſiſter, and my un- 
cafineſs in conſequence of wy ob- 


ſer vations. 
She told me that ſhe had made 
the ſame remark, and that ſhe was 
truly grieved to ſee Lucy deeply af- 
tected at Brudenel's altered beha- 
viour to her, in ſpite of all her ef- 


forts to conceal her feelings. He is 


jealous of her, I am afraid, added 
ihe, and I am ſure her carriage 1s 
altogether unexceptionable. When 


I behold ſuch * iciouſneſs in peo- 
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ple after marriage, I am alarmed, 
and find myſelf afraid to venture 
upon matrimony, even with you, 
Hamilton, whom I take to be of a 
different diſpoſition from Brudenel. 
When men love with violence, their 
expectations are ſeldom anſvrered. 

How, Miſs Elliſon, ſaid I, do 
you pretend to inſinuate, that I do 
not love you as well as Brudenel loves 
my ſiſter? 

You have very different tempers, 
replied ſhe, laughing; he loves like 
a madman, with fury; you like a 
rational creature, with moderation. 

I doat on your idea of moderati- 
on, Madam, ſaid I, ſmiling; I 
ſhall take care not to be claſſed 
among the tame lovers, for the 
future. 

Hold, hold, * ſhe, diſengag- 

ing herſelf from me, you will let 
me fee, I find, how dangerous it is 
to praiſe men ; but raillery apart, I 
do think that Mrs. Brudenel would 

be 
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be much happier, if Mr. Brudenel' 8 
paſſion for her was leſs violent; his 
exceſſive anxiety about her torments 
her inſtead of pleafing her ; and 
therefore, I charge you, Hamilton, 
if you are willing to keep my heart, 
to make your/elf perfectly eaſy, and 
to let me be ſo. 

With theſe words ſhe broke from 
me, and ran down a walk which led 
to the houſe, making me a ſign not 
to follow her. 

Now, tell me, Harry, who can 
help loving ſo charming a woman? 
There is a delightful vivacity in her 
mixed with an enchanting ſenſibility, 
and I nu purſue her, fo irreſiſtible 
are her numerous attractions; though 
I am thoroughly convinced, at the 
ſame time, that I ſhould act the 
witer part by flying from her; but 
love, love—Adieu. 


LE T- 
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LETTER ks 
"Mrs. Brudenel to Miſs Sommers. 


ATTY, Patty, I have, at laſt, 
followed your advice. Heaven 
knows what it coſt me; yet the con- 
ſequences with which my compli- 
ance with it were attended, ſuffici- 
ently proved the ſuperiority of your 
judgment to ine. 

When had ſpoken to Mr. Brude- 
nel in favour of Giles, he was ex- 
ceeding cool to me, and rather ap- 
peared out of humour with me for 
ſome days. This behaviour of his 
pained me cruelly, I own. I was 
not conſcious of having been in any 
ſhape blameable for pleading in fa- 
vour of an old ſervant, who had 
lived with him long' before I knew 
him; but as my interceſſion diſ- 
pleaſed him, I determined to ſpeak | 
No More 1n Giles s behalf. Having 
made 
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made this reſolution, I ſighed ſe- 
cretly, I confeſs, to be forgiven ; 
every mark of negligence on Mr. 
Brudenel's fide cut me to the heart. 

He ſpoke to me yeſterday in a 
tone unuſually harſh. Miſs Elliſon 
was in the room too. I could not 
refrain my tears. As ſoon as Mr. 
Brudenel was gone, Miſs Elliſon 
attempted to comfort me. I told 
her, that having offended Mr. 
Brudenel, by ſpeaking in his garden- 
er's . J was afr aid he never 
would forgive me. 

« Pſhaw, ſaid ſhe, with a good- 
natured ſmile, he will not be angry 
with you, my dear, he 1s only jea- 
lous.“ 

* Jealous ! faid I, I ſpeak to no 
body.” | 
No, anſwered ſhe, but your 
old admirer, Bever, is always fol- 
lowing you every where, and he may 
poſſibly think that you ſee him 
oftener than you do.“ 
This 


( 
This hint ſo ſtrongly correſponded 
with your opinion, my amiable 
friend, that I thanked her for it, 
and aſſured her, that I would imme- 

diately convince Mr. Brudenel I was 
lunocent. 

Innocent! replied ſhe eagerly, 
I dare ſwear you are perfectly inno- 
cent, and I believe he thinks you 
ſo ; but if you can give him any 
{triking proofs of your innocence, 
in order to ſtrengthen his ſentiments 
in your favour, they may be ex- 
tremely ſerviceable to you.” 

 teft her inſtantly, and went into 
the garden in ſearch of Mr. Brude- 
nel. I trembled at the ſight of him, 
leſt he ſhould be angry with me 
again, yet I was reſolved to make 
an experiment; I thought it was 
better to riſque any thing than to 
ſee him always diſpleaſed with me, 
and inclined to ſpeak harſhly to 


mme. | 


While 
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While 1 went along I gathered a 
remarkable fine peach, and carry- 
ing it to him, I aſked him, with the 
utmoſt good humour, if I ſhould 
pare it for him. 

He ſmiled, and taking it from 
me, ſaid, I will ſpare you the 
trouble, my Lucy, if you can eat a 
bit.” 

I ſat down by him on a green ſeat, 
and we began to eat the peach. He 


ſeemed to look upon me, once more, 
with ſatisfaction. He appeared ſo 
pleaſed, that I reliſhed what he gave 
me, and affected indeed to be more 


delighted than I really was, to make 
him happy ; at length I began to 
take a little courage; laying my 
hand upon his ſhoulder, I ſaid, 


* I hope you will not be angry 


with me again, at leaſt not a great 


while.” 

Angry with you, Lucy! re- 
plied he; I am never angry with 
you, =y deareſt girl.“ 
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« Yes, indeed you was, about Giles; 
but I did not then think that he 


might poſſibly have connived at Mr. 


Bever's coming into the garden 
when you was abroad ; his appear- 
ance there was entirely without my 
knowledge, and you may be affured 
it never ſhould have been with my 
conſent.” 


« Hold, bald ” anſwered he, 


eagerly interrupting me, What 
does all this tend to? What do you 


mean?“ a 
I I mean nothing but what 1 
ſay, replied I, and what I have for 
ſome time” | 
* Some time!“ exclaimed he, 
ſtaring wildly, Have you ſuffered 
Bever to ſee you, by the contrivance 
of this fellow, for a conſiderable 


time?“ 


« No, indeed, my 4 Mr. 


Brudenel ;” anſwered I, quite fright- 

ened at his looks, © Be but calm, 

and I will tell you every thing.” 
Every 
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« Every thing !” cried he haſtily, 
« Every thing! Why, what, what 
has paſled between you ?” 

« Nothing; nothing, my dear 
Mr. Brudenel ; nothing at which 
you need be alarmed ; in any ſhape ; 
but do fit down, and liſten to me 
_ patiently.” 

With the greateſt difficulty I pre- 
vailed on him to beattentive to me. 
He was willing enough indeed to 
hear me, but he -could not hear me 
with compoſure ; his countenance 
changed ſo often while I related all 
that paſſed between Bever and I, at 
our meetings both at Briſtol and in 
our garden, that I was hardly able 
to proceed, fo much was I terrified 
at his behaviour. Nothing but the 
_ dread of his anger had prevented me 

from telling him before. At laſt, I 
got through my little narrative; ; 
aſſuring him ſtill more particularly, 
that Bever, by perſiſting to follow 


me, had giv en me infinite vexation ; 
that 


( my 73 
that I had appeared not to ſee his 
intentions as long as I could, and 
that I had treated him with all poſ- 
ſible contempt. 

Theſe aſſurances, ſeveral times re- 
peated, and ſtrengthened by a va- 
riety of little circumſtances, all 
tending to convince Mr. Brudenel 
how much diſlike I had diſcovered 
to Bever's proceedings, and how 
ſincere an averſion I had to the per- 
ſon, who dared to ſuppoſe I would 
give him any encouragement after I 


was married to a man ſo every way 


agreeable to me, brought him at 
laſt into ſome degree of calmneſs. 


He then only appeared to be ſur- 


prifed that I had not told him of the 
affair before; but when I re- aſſured 


him, that I forbore the communi- 


cation of it merely becauſe 1 was 
afraid, that his reſentment againſt 
Bever's carriage might produce a 
quarrel between them, and expoſe 
him, who was ſo delervedly dear to 
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me, to the fury of a man who had 
no regard to decency or honour, or 
even humanity, and who was, there- 
fore, by no means upon a par with 
him, as he was oppoſite to him 1n 
every reſpect. 

While I was proceeding to give 
my Brudenel all the praiſes to which 
he was juſtly entitled, he ſtopped 
me. * I believe what you ſay, 
Lucy, replied he, looking earneſtly 
in my face, do you really love 
me 7” 

Indeed, indeed I do, my dear 
Mr. Brudenel, ſaid I; were you to 
treat me with ever ſo much cool- 
neſs, and were Bever to treat me 
with all the tenderneſs which firſt 
warmed my heart, I could never 
think of Vim, never look upon im 
again. You have all myeſteem, all 
my affection ; and whether you will 
pardon me, and believe me to be 
ſincere or not, I can never love any 


man but you.” 
My 


(( 

My ſighs and my tears, accompa- 
nying my words, at length moved 
him to lay aſide his doubts, to banith 
his indifference. He preſſed me to 
his boſom, called me his deareſt 
Lucy, his angel, his wife, and made 
me again and again repeat all the 
kind things, as he called them, which 
I had uttered. We now ſeem to be 
on better terms than ever. May 
nothing N to interrupt our fu- 
ture felicity! nothing ſhall be ſaid 
or done, intentionally, on ny part, 
to ocrafion any interruption to it. 
Did I not fo ſincerely and tenderly 
love him as I really do, my grati- 
tude would ſufficiently prompt me 
to ſtudy to pleaſe him. I am ſome- 
times indeed at a loſs to know whe- 
ther the ſuperiority lies on the fide 
of gratitude or love. 

Once more, thanks, my dear 
Patty, for your moſt friendly advice; 
had I but followed H t advice ſooner, 

how much anxiety had it ſpared 
| G _ * 
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me | Anxiety. which would have 
been, I feared, very prejudicial to 
me juſt at this time; but believe me, 
my fears were more depreſſing on 
Mr. Brudenel's account, than on my 
own. I ſhould be loth to meet his 
{miles full of complaints, and inca- 
pable of diſcovering, by my looks, 
the pleaſure which I receive from 
his affectionate behaviour to me. 

Beſides, if any accident happens to 
me juſt now, I ſhall fancy that he 
will attribute it to his having ſpoken 
harſhly to me, or treated me with 
. His humanity alone will, 

I know, make him ſuffer ſo ſeverely 
for it, that I ſhall be more pained 
by his concern from me, than from 
any diſorder which might be occa- 
ſioned by a mortyfying alteration in 
his carriage to me. Glad am I, 

therefore, that I have made him and 
myſelf eaſy with regard to Bever. 

When Bever finds that we do not re- 
gard him, I hope he will give him- 


ſelf no more trouble about us. 
L E T- 
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LETTER ( 
Mr.Brudenel to Sir George Milbourne. 


AM at laſt, and very unex- 
pectedly, become ſupremely 
happy. My amiable Lucy has fi- 
lenced all my fears, both with re- 
gard to her health and to her con- 
duct. I had never been eaſy, I con- 
feſs, after I found her ſo folicitous 
about that raſcal Giles, whom, how- 


._ ever, I turned away immediately. 


But though I got rid of a good for 
nothing ſervant, I could not get rid 
of the uneaſineſs which I felt on my 
wife's. account. I actually believed 
that both her life and honour 
were in danger from the revival of 
Bever's inclination for her, and 
_ trembled leſt it ſhould have encreaſed 
that attachment ſhe had to him ; by 
reflecting on which, though pitied 
her more than blamed her for it, I 
Gx 7 grew 
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grew very miſerable. I ſtrove to 
conceal my anxiety as much as poſ- 
ible, but it would appear ſometimes, 
and diftuled over my features and 
behaviour a. gloom which, while it 
diſcovered my own wretchneſs, ne- 
ceſſarily rendered me diſagreeable 


to my wife. She was, I plainly per- 
ceived, hurt by it, and ſhe honeſtly 


confeſſed that the was afraid X x; 


ſpeaking to me. But you ſhall hear 
howdexterouſly thedear girl brought 
it about. 

After having watched my . 
for ſeveral days, and frequently 
thrown down her dove-like eyes, 
when ſhe ſaw me obſerve her, as if 
unwilling to be caught, ſhe followed 
me, one evening into the garden, and 
preſenting a fine peach to me, aſked _ 
me if ſhe ſhould pare it for me. 

I took it from her, cut it, and of- 
ſered her a piece, as I imagined that 
he might have a particular fancy 
for 1t. She reliſhed it extremely, 

| and 
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and J was charmed to ſee it ſo agree- 
able to her. I hardly till then knew 
how much I loved her. This ttä— 
fling incident made me doat on her 
while I gazed on her, and what ſol- 
lowed tended to encreafe my affec- 
tion for her. Laying her hand 
gently upon my ſhoulder, ihe faid, 
with a look and with accents which 
went to my heart, I hope you 
will not be angry with me 3 

This was too much to bear; th 
tears ſtood in her dear eyes; yet l 
was afraid of liſtening too eagerly, 
of hearing tov much, left my paſ- 
ſion for her ſhould get the better 
of my reaſon. TI only replied, there- 
fore, that I was not angry; but I 
could not help making a tender ad- 
dition, to atone, in ſome meaſure, 
for a fault which I was not, how- 
ever, willing to own. In fact, I 
began to ſoften apace. | 
dhe anſwered, « Yes, but you WAS 
angry about my ſpeaking for Giles : 
8 3 I did 
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I did not recollect then the ſhare he 
had had in the letting 1 in Bever when 
you was from home.“ 

How I felt, how Tlook'd, George 
I ſtarted with fury, ſtung as I was 
with jealouſy. I was eager to hear 
her proceed, yet I interrupted her to 


_ aſk her what ſhe meant, and if ſhe 
had 2 Bever to ſee her pri- 


vate! 
She told me, that there had been 


only two interviews between them; 
that he had ſurpriſed her the firſt 
time in the en at Briſtol, and a 
ſecond time in my garden. 

I ſcarce gave her time to get out 
her words; I was diſtracted ; I can- 
not expreſs what I felt, yet wild to 
hear what ſhe had further to ſay, I 

romiſed to be calm. The ſweet, 
trembling girl, abſolutely frighted 1 
believe at my frantic carriage, pro- 
ceeded to relate every particular 
concerning the vile fellow's beha- 


viour. She poſitively aſſured me, 
that 
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| that on Bever's preſſing her to liſten 
to him while he apologized for his 
conduct to her, ſhe urged me to 
leave Briſtol, that ſhe might get rid 
of him; and now I very well re- 
member, ſhe complained that the 
air of Briſtol did not agree with her. 
remember too, that I returned 
hither ſooner than J ſhould have 
done, on purpoſe to oblige her. Well, 
he followed her hither I ſuppoſe, and 


bribed my raſcal of a gardener to 


let him into the garden when I was 
from home; for the tells me that he 
ſurprized her one evening in a femple, 
and intreated her ſo earneſtly to par- 
don him, and to permit him to ſee 
her clandeſtinely (what avillain!) but 
that ſhe abſolutely refuſed to comply 
with his requeſt, and inſiſted upon 
his leaving her immediately ; adding, 
that he left her ſoon afterwards. 

Voou may gueſs how I looked dur- 
ing ſo intereſting a detail, and how 
many queſtions I aſked. I even 
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crois - examined her, and watched, 


with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, 
every turn of - her countenance, to 


Hee If I could catch her at a fault; to 


lee if I could diicover the leaſt in- 
tention in her to impoſe upon me. 
You will, I truſt, allow that her in- 
formation was enough to create ſuſ- 
picions, had I been eptirely free 
from them before. Thefe was the 
ſtrongeſt appearance of 1nnocence 
conceivable in her looks, and a very 
prepoſſeſſing air of frankneſs in her 
whole carriage, yet it was ſome time 
deere Iconldbringmyſeif togive cre- 
dit to all ſhe had communicated. She 


however at length convinced me, by 


the ſimplicity and conſiſtency of her 
behaviour, that ſhe had not erred 
even in thought. I devoured her 
with my cCareſſes, whiſpering while 
I embraced her, Why did you not 
make me acquainted with all this 
before, my Lucy? Why did you 
conceal it from me ſo long?“ 


She 
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She replied, with an enchanting 
tenderneſs in her voice and eyes, 
that ſhe dreaded to expoſe me to a 
quarrel, fearing I would deem it 
neceſſary to reſent Bever's behaviour, 
and that ſhe trembled for a life ſo 
very precious to her as mine. What 
a coaxing little girl ſhe is: yet ſhe 
did not ſtophere, Milbourne; the ſaid 

ſo many handſome things of me, and 


addreſſed ſo many tender. things 79 me, 
and accompanied her words with ſo 


many ſighs and tears, the' moſt pow- 
erful of all female arguments, that 
I yielded to the empaſſioned tranſ- 
ports I felt at ſuch a behaviour; 

tranſports equal, if not ſuperior to 


thoſe which I felt before jealouſy 
diſturbed my peace. From that bleſt 
hour her carriage has been ſo ex- 
ceedingly enchanting, that I want 


words to deſcribe my happy ſenſa- 
tions. I can only add, that I un- 


queſtionably am the ſole poſſeſſor of 
the tendereſt, the moſt excellent 
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heart in the univerſe. I now ſee 
things 1n a new light; and if Hea- 
ven ſupport my deareſt wife through 


her approaching trial, my every with 


will be compleated. 
LETTER Levi. 

Miſs Elliſon to Mrs. Cateſby. 
TAMILTON leaves us to- 


morrow: he and I have agred 


about every point except one. I 


have declared my entire diſlike to 


the profeſſion of a ſoldier in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. I have given him 


all thoſe reaſons which I formerly: 


tranſmitted to you againſt it; and 
yet, though I am ſure he loves me 
ſincerely, he hefitates about ſelling 
his horrid eommiſſion. Much may 


be faid, undoubtedly, on both fides 


of the queſtion; for wheneyer he 
arts with his commiſſion, he throws 
bimſelf out of the line of promo- 
BY N tion, 
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tion, and will, in fact, have nothing 
to depend upon but the trifle he 
may get in exchange for it; I ought 
therefore, in ſtrict juſtice, to indem- 
nify him for the loſs he will ſuſtain ; 
and I only give him ſuch an indem- 
nification, by promiſing with my 
hand to be his. This ſtep cannot, 
I think, be reckoned imprudent. 1 
am firſt willing, however, to have 
Lady Wharton's approbation; I have 


therefore written to her, and ſhall 


receive, I hope, her anſwer to night. 

Hamilton has. ſpoken to Brude- 
nel about his ſiſter. The former has 
behaved like a real friend; he at 
once offered his intereft to Hamil- 


ton, which is by no means inconſi- 


ſiderable; and upon Hamilton's in- 
forming him of the particular diſ- 
like 7 had to the military profeſſion, 
adviſed him to ſell out, aſſuring him 
that he could and world procure a 
civil employment ſor him equally 
genteel and profitable. As to the 

G 6 dear, 
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dear, amiable Lucy, e threw her 
arms about my neck, and thanked 
me over and over for my regard for 
her brother. I love Her for being 
like im, and I love him for being 


like her; they are quite reiben and 


/i/fer. 1 am happy allo to tell you, 


that Mr. and Mrs. Brudenel arc en- 
tirely happy in each other, having 


come to a right underſtanding about 
the conduct of Mr. Bever; who 
will, I hope, be no longer trouble- 
forme, when he ſees that his imper- 
tinent proceedings are attended with 
no fort of ſucceſs. How I hate 
people who delight inmiſchief ! and 
there are too many people in the 
world, who take pleaſure in diſturb- 
ing others, though they reap not the 
ſlighteſt advantage from their mali- 
cious operations. 


Ts 
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I. Continuation. 


\HIS reſtleſs man, you know 
whom I mean, obliged me to 

break off; he brought me a large 
pacquet from Lady Wharton, and 
inſiſted upon my reading her letter 
to him, at leaſt that part of it in 
which he was intereſted, He has 
had the ſatisfaction (may I not ſay, 
We have had?) to find her Ladyſhip 
approve of our deſigns: ſhe invites 
us cordially to return to her ; but I 
cannot leave Mrs. Brudenel for any 
time, till ſhe goes to London for the 
winter, though ſhe ſeems to be bet- 
ter in health as well as ſpirits : how- 
ever, as her preſent ſituation requires 
particular attention, and as Brude- 
nel has ſo many fears on her account, 
I am willing to ſtay with her as long 
as I can, Perhaps IT may pay her 
Ladyſhip a ſhort viſit, for her con- 
currence with our plan, and I ſhall 
| pro- 
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probably take an opportunity to 
make my acknowledgments to her, 
when Hamilton goes to town to diſ- 
poſe of one employment, and to pre- 
pare for another. He has my con- 
ſent alſo to inform his own family 
of our intentions ; for I would not 

have them think that I have a deſign 
to run away with the ſon and heir. 
I wiſh I may be able to love them as 
I ought; but you will allow that 
they muſt be ſtrange people, ſcarce 
ever to write to ſuch a daughter 
as Mrs. Brudenel. Their neglect 
is, I find, chiefly owing to the envy 
of Caroline Hamilton. To what 
abominable lengths will jealouſy and 
malevolence carry ſome people! 


In Continuation. 


E would not. Hamilton, you 

may be ſure let me finiſh 

my letter. While he ſtaid he pleaded 
ſo hard to have the laſt hour, as he 


called 


| (mn 
called it, to himſelf, that I knew not 
how to refuſe his requeſt ; I with I 
may be able to oppoſe him in any 
thing; and indeed we ſeem to think 
ſo much alike, that I fancy we ſhall 
have no thwarting converſations be- 
tween us. How many times has he 
gone to the door, and returned? 
Fye, Hamilton! how unlike that 
cruel animal a ſoldier ! Yet, though 
I chide him, and drive him from 
me, Harriot, I doat on his manly 

tenderneſs. | 
He has left me; and I now feel 
ſomehow as if my ſoul was ſeparated 
from my body, Is not that ſaying 
too much ? But you do not know the 
man. I wiſh I do not dwindle into 
a downright ſigher. I had better 
reſolve, in ſpite of Lucy's beſeech- 
ing face, to go and while away part 
of the time at Windſor. I cannot 
ſupport his abſence, live where every 
ſhrub, every flower reminds me of 
the dear, conſcious ſcenes of for- 
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mer love” with him. Don't laugh 
at me, Harriot ; if you do, I proteſt 
I will marry with all poſſible expe- 
dition, come and ſee you, and bring 
a pretty fellow of Hamilton's ac- 
quaintance with me, who ſhall put 
you in a way to give me an oppor- 
tunity to laugh as heartily in my 
turn; and ſo write to me at Lady 


Wharton's. 
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Captain Hamilton to Mr. Roſs. 


ARTA and Brudenel have 
| conſpired to make me the 
happieſt of men. I cannot ſtay to 
write particulars. I have juſt taken 
leave of the former, and am going to 
ſet off for London. Your letters 
will find me at my father's. Lucy 
and her huſband are quite ſatisfied 
with each other! but my lovely El- 


lifon engtoſſes my attention; I could 
expa- 
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expatiate on her beauties and her 


virtues for hours. She has given 


me leave to correſpond with her. I 
could write to her and of her till we 
meet again. I actually don't know 
whether I am not capable of ſaying 
ſome very fine things about ablence, 
conſtancy, &c. &c. but, as I told 


you before, I have no leiſure at pre- 


ſent. | 


LETTER LXXIX. 
Mr. Bever to Lord Muſgrave. 


LL that I have done, hitherto, 

to ſow diſſention between 
Brudenel and his wife, has proved 
ineffectual. They appear to be 
upon better terms than ever ; tho' 
I cannot, indeed, come near enough 
to them, at preſent, to overhear 
their converſations, for my old 
friend Giles has been turned away, 
merely for having done me ſo many 
f friendly 
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friendly offices, and I have not yet 
found out the price of the new man. 


Beſides, I believe I ſhall take a 


ſhorter and more efficacious method. 


Have her I muſt, at the hazard of 


my fortune, and even of my life. 
Now I know ſome of your d-—d 
ſqueamiſh, moral dogs may ſtart at 
this declaration, but you and I have 
a more liberal way of thinking; 
not that I would riſque a hundred 


pieces for any other woman, let me 


periſh. The truth is, I really love 
this girl, love her more ardently 
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than I yet loved aiiy Creature breath- 


ing. So well, indeed, do I love 


her, that I will venture to affirm, I 


ſhould certainly have married her, 


when I found I. could not get her up- 
on my own terms, had ſhe not given 
me the ſlip. This aſſertion may 
ſeem unaccountable to you, who are 
acquainted with my ſtrong antipa- 
thy to marrage; but you are not 


acquainted with the beauty. of 


Lucy's 
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Lucy's perſon, with the gentlenefs 
of her temper. And then ſhe loved 
me extremely, till her delicacy was 
wounded by the attack I made upon 
her. She, therefore, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be ever dear to me. And can 
you ſuppoſe that her paſſion for me 
will not revive, when I have brought 
her to liſten to reaſon, with regard 
to my preſent proceedings ? I grant, 
that her unfaſhionable principles, in 
conſequence of her ſtrict education, 
added to her natural modeſty, will 
occaſion conſiderable reſiſtance to 
my arguments. But when ſhe is 
uſed ill by her huſband, who, like 
the reſt of us, thinks, I ſuppoſe, he 
has done her a favour by marrying 
her, ſhe may be glad to find an aſy- 
lum in the arms of the man who 
loves her. Nothing makes a wo- 
man ſo eager to fly to her lover, as 
the ill uſage of her huſband. It 
muſt be ny buſineſs, therefore, to 


drive him to ſuch uſage, and I'll 
anſwer 


TE, 


1 
anſwer for it, ſhe will be mine. 1 
am ſenſible that I ſhall have a curſed 
deal of trouble with her, and I may 
poſſibly feel a few qualms of con- 
ſcience, at the means I ſhall be 
obliged to make uſe of for the accom- 
pliſhment of my point; but the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a lovely creature, 
and the tranſports which I ſhall feel 
on finding her tenderneſs returning 
for me, who was her firt lover, 
will amply reward me for all my 
pains. Women, you. muſt know, 
| Muſgrave, are mighty fond of a 

firſt love. And ſo J will proceed to 
accelerate the execution of my 
ſcheme. Foe 


LETTER LXXX, 
Mr. Brudenel to Sir George M. jlbourne. 


UCH an event has happened ! 

it has almoſt deprived me of my 

reaſon ; and were I not fully — 
0 
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of the pangs I endure, I ſhould b 
ſometimes inclined to doubt my ex- 
iſtence, into ſuch a chaos of miſery 
have I been pluuged. If I can re- 
collect my ſcattered thoughts a little, 
I will tell you, with as much con- 
ciſeneſs as poſſible, what has made. 
me ſuch a wretch; but I ſcarce know 
where to begin, ſo much is my mind 
apes. Ir 
You remember, perhaps, that in 
my laſt letter, in my very laſt letter, 
I told you how compleatly happy I 
was in being aſſured of my wife's 
affection. Heaven and earth, what 
a change a few days has made in 
me ! and all from Oh G—d ! 
Youadviſed me, if you recollect, Mil- 
bourne, you adviſed me againſt this 
ill-fated marriage. Had I but taken 
your advice ! But there is a fatality 
in ſome things. Yet this poor, de- 
luded, undone creature could not 
help it. She could have helped de- 
ceiving me, however. She might 
have 
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have prevented me, by telling me 
the truth, from marrying a4 w——e, 
H ns! to think that a w e 
is my wife! My blood congeals at 
the bare idea; I am ſtiffened with 
horror. But you will not under- 
ſtand all this, unleſs, I come to an 
explanation. Know -then, that I, 
this morning, received a letter, a 
very extraordinary letter, (of which 
the encloſed is a copy) and anſwered 
it as every man, who has the leaſt 
ſpirit, would have anſwered it. The 
coward, the raſcally coward, will not 


fight; he tells me, as if he was de- 


termined to make me raving mad, 
he tells me, but you will ſee what he 
has written ; I cannot repeat it ; I 
am on the rack; and yet, tho' I could 
curſe the cauſe of this miſchief, when 
I reflect upon the happineſs I en- 
joyed while Lucy induced me to be- 
lieve that ſhe loved me, and when I 
now behold her dejected, pining, 
and apparently very wretched, I can- 
; | not 
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not check my compaſſion ; I pity 
her, though I have received ſuch in- 
jurious treatment from her. Oh! 
when I think of paſt joys, joys 
which I ſo lately believed not only 
real but permanent, I wonder that 
my brain has not been turned. 
However, I muſt tell you, Mil- 
bourne, that I carried the firſt 
of the encloſed letters (as ſoon as 1 
recovered a little from my horror 
and aſtoniſhment) to Mrs. Brude- 
nel, and aſked her if Bever had aſ- 
ſerted a fact, and if it had been poſ- 
ſible for her to deceive me ſo groſsly, 
to impoſe upon me in ſo cruel a man- 
ner. She changed colour, ſhe look- 
ed extremely agitated, yet imme- 
diately declared her innocence in 
the ſtrongeſt terms. When I ſhook 
my head, and ſeemed to queſtion 
her veracity, ſhe perſiſted in affirm- 
ing that Bever's letter was full of 
falſhoods ; and that he had written 
it in a fit of revenge, becauſe ſhe had 

3 r efuſed | 
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refuſed to renew her acquaintance 
with him. 

Her defence was plauſible ; ; but. 
was I to fit down tamely, and ſuffer 
any man to call my wife a w——e 
whenever he pleaſes ; beſides, how 
could 1 be ſure that his accuſations 
were falſe? You may be aſſured 
that ſhe will never plead guilty to 
the heavy charge laid againſt her; 
and yet ſhe denied it with a modeſt 
confidence; which would have almoſt 
convinced any man of her innocence; 
_ but an injured huſband is not, ought 
not to be, ſo eafily convinced. 
When ſuch a woman, indeed, avers 
{:.mnly, that ſhe is blameleſs, and 
accompanies her aſſeverations with 
the moſt affecting ſighs and tears, 
one cannot treat her ill, though one 
cannot look upon her in the light in 
which ſhe appeared before. 
What a melancholy, what a cut- 
tin. reflection] how ſuddenly are all 


wy * deſtroyed ! To pro- 
"coed : 
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ceed : I left her in the deepeſt ſor- 
row ; apparently ſo ; I could not ſtay 
' to tell her; my 1deas wereall in con- 
fuſion : when I grew a little calm, I 
wrote an anſwer to this diſtracting 
letter; my anſwer produced a reply 
ſtill more excruciating. You have 
them all incloſed, read them, return 
them, and ſend me your ſentiments 
about them. I am not capable at 
preſent of writing any more upon 
this ſubject. My mind is in tap 
liſtreſſed a ſtate. 


EETT ER YU 
Mr. Bever 10 Mr. Brudenel. 
| [Incloſed in the foregoing.] 

8 IR. 


HOUGH I 8 all imagina- 
ble reaſon to hate you, for hav- 
ing deprived me of my miſtreſs, yet 


my 
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my anger is at preſent fiercer againſt 
Her, as I think ſbe merits it moſt by 

having deceived us both. It is an 
indiſputable truth that ſhe has in- 
jured you, by impoſing herſelf upon 
you for a woman of virtue, when ſhe 
had not the ſlighteſt pretenſions to 
it. On a more lovely object, indeed, 
I will allow, few men can fix their 
eyes; and her manners are not leſs 
| enchanting than her perſon : but a 
j more artful little devil never exiſted. 
9 I was half diſtracted at the loſs of 
f | her, yet I could not help admiring 
the pretty gypſy's contrivance to 
make you believe ſhe was a veſtal. 
A deception. was never conducted 
with greater addreſs. However, 
though ſhe has ſo far ſucceeded, 
4 though ihe has carried her point by 
getting herſelf married to a man of 
your fortune and- conſequence, and 
though I doat on the charming huſ- 
8 ſey for her management, yet I do 
$2082 not think it is fair that you ſhould 
2 be 


: \ 


6 
be fooled to the end of the chapter; 
and though you had not ſagacity 
enough to find her out, there is no 
reaſon why you ſhould not be in- 
formed by ſome friend of the true 
ſtate of the caſe. I am therefore 
willing to appear in that character; 
I offer myſelf to be that friend, and 
do honeſtly aſſure you, that I en- 
joyed all the privileges of a huſband 
for nothing, for which you have 
paid ſo dear. Dit 

| I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble ſervant, 
W. BEVER. 


LETTER *{LXXML 
Mr. Brudenel to Mr. Bever. 


[ Incloſed with the foregoing one in 
letter LEA. | 


5 I TER baving received from 
you ſo inſolent a letter, Sir, 
I can only reply to it, though I am 

| 2 e 
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very averſe to the barbarous a cuſ- 

tom of duelling, both as a man of 

honour and of humanity, by telling 

you, that in anſwer to ſuch unpro- 

voked treatment, I expect you to 

give me ſatisfaction with your ſword, 

tor the impudent falſhoods which 

you have dared to vent againſt a wo- 

| man, whom you had before ſuf- 

Sl ficiently injured. I thall be alone 

upon the Common at the end of the 
{ 4 Park at break of day. | 
Wb -- J. BRUDENEL. 


LETTER LXXXIII. 
Mr. Bever to Mr. Brudenel. 


[ Inclojed with the foregoing ones in 
letter LXXX. ] | 


. 


S I have to the full as parti- 
cular an averſion to duelling 
as you can poſſibly have, you may 
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be aſſured that I ſhall never draw 
my {word in the cauſe of a woman 
whom TI can prove to be a w- 
I will not defile my paper with the 
word at length: ſhe is, I muſt al- 
low, poſſeſſed of every qualification 
proper for a wife, chaſtity excepted. 
She is the moſt delicate, and, con- 
ſequently the moſt deſirable of wo- 
men; and I am ſufficiently morti- 
fied by having loſt her, for ſhe was 
the moſt enchanting miſtreſs, tho' 
ſhe may, for ought I know, be the 
devil of a wife; it is therefore not 
worth our while, in my humble 
opinion, to quarrel about her. Be- 
tides, attack me which way you will, 
as I can back my aſſertions with in- 
diſputable proofs, you will gain no 
redreſs for the grievance by which 
you are ſo much galled. If you will 
give yourſelf ever ſo little a time for 
reflection, you muſt be ſenſible that 
* will, by fighting for Lucy Ha- 

Fey milton, 
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milton, make yourſelf inexpreſſibly 
more ridiculous than you have al- 


ready done by marrying her. 
W. BEVER. 


LETTER LXXXIV. 
Mrs. Brudenel to Miſs Sommers. 


HAVE received ſuch a blow, 

my Patty, that I think 1t wall 
put an end to my ſorrows, by put- 
ting an end to my life; for exiſtence 
can be no longer deſirable. Mr. 
Brudenel, my dear Mr. Brudenel + 
no longer looks upon me with the 
_ affection which ſo very lately made 
me compleatly happy. The villain 
Bever, Heaven forgive me for calling 
him ſo! has ruined my peace for 
ever: he has wrote two letters to 
Mr. Brudenel, wherein he accuſes 
me cf having been his miſtreſs in 
the worſt ſenſe of the word; he even 


declares that he can prove his afſer- 
tions. 
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tions. 1 hope Mr. Brudenel does 
not give credit to all the contents of 
thoſe vile, injurious letters, but they 
have certainly ſtaggered him a good 
deal, and occaſioned a change in 
his behaviour to me. Yet though 
Mr. Brudenel's altered carriage to 
me cuts me to the heart, I cannot 
tell how to blame him ; he imagines 
that I have deceived him, and I can- 
not clear my innocence but by aſ- 
ſuring him, that Bever has advanced 
abſolute falmnoods againt me. I 
have no witneſs to prove that he was 

not in my chamber at the Inn, on 
the unfortunate night when I truſted 
myſelf alone to his honour. He has 
taken advantage of his treacherous 
admiſſion into my chamber on that 
night, to make me appear infamous 
in Mr. Brudenel's eyes. Mr. Brude- 
nel's peace too is deſtroyed ; I can- 
not find fault with him, but I moſt 
earneitly wiſh that J had it in my 
power to convince him of my inno- 
H 4 cence ; 
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cence; it cannot be. I therefore 
as earneſtly wiſh to be releaſed 


from a world in which there is no 


more felicity for me. When Iam 
removed from him, Mr. Brudenel _ 
may chuſe a wife who has, by her 
prudence and diſcretion, given no 
creature breathing an opportunity 
to accuſe her of the crimes of which 
he believes me guilty, though I 
ſhudder at the bare idea of them. 
I was not worthy of fo amiable, ſo 
excellent a huſband ; I ſhould have 
been but too happy to have pre- 
ſerved his affection; I cannot there- 
fore make ſuch heavy complaints 
as a woman juſtly might, who had 
not acted as I have done. 

Muy ſpirits are ſo much ſunk that 
I wonder I have been able to write 
this. My eyes grow dim, and I 
feel myſelf very ill. I have no body 
to open my heart to, but you my 
deareſt ſriend. You, my Patty, will, 
I doubt 
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I doubt not, believe me, when I 
ſay that I never deſignedly erred ; 
and that I would ſooner have pe- 
riſhed than have been the creature 
Bever wiſhes to have me thought. 
My affliction is doubled, becauſe Mr. 
Brudenel has ſent this- bad man a 
challenge. He reproached me for 
having occaſioned ſuch a proceeding. 
«© Bever, ſaid he, has declared that 
ou are too abandoned to be worth 
fighting for.” He even ſhewed me 
the letter, in anſwer to his, which 
did indeed contain ſuch a meaning. 
Yet let me not think of myſelf, let 
me rather thank Heaven for preſerv- 
ing Mr. Brudenel from the commiſ- 
fion of ſuch an action; for though 
fighting in ſome caſes may be de- 
fended, fighting with Bever upon 
this occaſion can never be juſtified. 
But I muſt lay down my pen. If I 
grow better, I will write again to- 
my dear friend, my beſt Patty ; if I 
do not, forgive my faults; do not 
H 5 forget 
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forget them however, rather reflect 
upon them as Warnings. 
My brother is luckily in London. 
I love him dearly, and ſhould be 
glad of one real friend near me at ſo 
trying a juncture, but his preſence 
here might produce words between 
him and Mr. Brudenel, which would 
give me ſtil] more uneaſineſs than I 
now feel. Mr. Brudenel has been 
a kind brother to him; he has 
gained a very conſiderable employ- 
ment for him, in order to make him 
ſuitable, in point of fortune, to Miſs 
Elliſon. Maria is at Windſor ; ſo 
much the better, for ſhe 1s of ſo af- 
fectionate a diſpoſition, that ſhe 
would certainly fee/ for 
Your unhappy friend, 
Lucy BRUDENEL. 


. 


( 
LETT EK Lan 
Sir George Milbourne to Mr. Brudenel. 
AM exceedingly concerned, my 


dear Brudenel, to hear of the 
treatment you have met with from 


Bever ; more eſpecially on Mrs. Bru- 


denel's account, who muſt, I know, 
be extremely hurt by what has paſ- 


ſed. I will allow that you have had 


a conſiderable provocation; yet you 
may plainly ſee, my dear friend, 
upon a little reflection. that Bever's 
accuſation is only a ſcheme to make 
a breach between you, of which he 
hopes to take advantage. No won- 
der then that he declined fighting; 
ſuch a man cannot have the ſmalleſt 
idea of acting with honour ; with 
ſuch a man, therefore, honourable 


meaſures cannot be purſued. There 


is indeed, in my opinion, but one 
50 for you to ſhew your reſent- 
It 6  — 
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ment. His own conduct points it 
out. You have nothing to do but 

to diſcover the utmoſt contempt. 
Contempt will certainly overthrow 
all his infernal deſigns againſt your 
domeſtic happineſs. For my own 
part, I confeſs that I do not believe 
a fingle ſyllable of his aſſertions 
againit Mrs. Brudenel. But ſup- 
poling they were true, and that a 
deſire of ſettling herſelf honourably 
with you, had induced her to gloſs 
over in the beſt manner ſhe could her 
paſt failings; as ſhe conducts her- 
ſelf with modeſty and diſcretion, 
and behaves to you with delicacy 
and tenderneſs, had not you better 
ſeem to overlook what is paſt ? By 
ſo doing you will ſimulate her, if 
ſhe has the ſlighteſt degree either of 
love or generoſity, to endeavour to de- 
ſerve your affection. Try, therefore, 
my dear Brudenel, to take no farther 
notice of this worthleſs fellow ; he 
is not deſerving of the leaſt atten- 
m ; tion. 


( oF 
tion. You have ſufficiently con- 
vinced him, that you do not want 
courage to reſent an affront in a 
proper manner ; let the affair -reſt 
here, and do all in your power to 
comfort poor Mrs. Brudenel, whoſe 
diſtreſs upon this occaſion is to me 
the ſtrongeſt proof of her innocence. 
I even think I can ſay, on my life ſhe 
is virtuous. Cheriſh her then as a 
virtuous wife, and let me hear im- 
mediately if our ſentiments coincide. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 
Mr. Brudenel to Sir George Milbourne, 


AM diſtracted : my wife, my 

Lucy is dangerouſly ill; dying 
perhaps. Oh! G—d! I am dread- 
fully apprehenſive that I—how can 
I mention 1t—there's mifery inex- 
preſſible in the thought—that I, I 
George have murdered her— 


I 


„„ 


a Continuation. 


WAS called away to the or | 

he tells me, that ſhe may poſ- 
ſibly, with great care, be recovered. 
No care, no attention ſhall be wanting: 
my fortune, my life would I freely 
give to ſave her. The horrid letters 
written by that villain have brought 
her into this dangerous ſituation. 
I was too much dilturbed to know 
how to act with propriety. Let me 
own my imprudence to you; I have 
no way of making the leaſt atonement . 
for it, but by an honeſt avowal of 
it. Yes, George, I have been in- 
diſcreetly precipitate : I ſhewed Be- 
ver's letters to my wife 1n too great 
a hurry; they deeply affected her; 
her ſpirits could not ſuſtain fo ſe- 
vere. a ſhock: ſhe miſcarried, and 
has been alarmingly ill ever ſince. 
Before your letter arrived, I had ex- 
erted all my tenderneſs and ſolicitude 

to 
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to relieve her. Pity and love pleaded 
ſo powerfully in her favour, that I, 
in my own mind acquitted her, and 
preſently after diſcovered the ſin- 
cereſt remorſe for having only a ſingle 
moment ſuſpected her, at the inſti- 
gation of that conſummate villain. 
But it was too late, the miſchief was 
done. Yet the ſuffering angel never 
complained of the pangs ſhe felt 
ſhe only begged me to believe her in- 
nocent ; to believe that ſhe never de- 
ceived me, and to pardon her for all 
the troubles ſhe had occaſioned me. 
I aſſured her, that I believed her to 
be every thing I wiſhed, and that I 
had a thouſand times more reaſon to 
alk her pardon than ſhe had to im- 
plore my forgiveneſs, as I ought not 
to have liſtened to ſuch ſcurrilous 
falſhoods, and was {ſtill more cul- 
pable for giving credit to them. I 
accompanied theſe aſſurances with 
numberleſs endearments, which were 
happily ſo far efficacious as to com- 
poſe 
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Poſe her mind a little, but her diſ- 
order had grown too ſtrong before I 
recovered myſelf enough to behave 
in a rational manner. However, 
while there 1s life there is hope. I 
am willing to think that the provo- 
cation which I received required the 
| reſentment which I diſcovered, but 
I can never excuſe myſelf for my 
1 If I ſhould loſe my 
Lucy! (Madneſs is in the thought.) 
That nothing may be omitted to 
make her as eaſy as ſhe can be in 
her truly melancholy condition, I 
have ſent for Miſs Sommers, a par- 
ticular friend of her's, to be with 
her. She is a ſenſible, good girl. 
I have written both to Hamilton and 
Miſs Ellifon ; the former is attend- 
ing his father, who was ſeized a few 
days ago with a violent fever. This 
information muſt be carefully kept 
from my wite at preſent, for though 
her father neglected her moſt un- 


_—_ when the moſt needed his 
aſliſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, and may not perhaps be 
affected with her ſituation, yet her 
heart is ſo tender that ſhe could 
not, I am ſure, hear of his fitua- 
tion without being ſeverely pained 
by it. Poor creature! ſhe has indeed 
met with cruel treatment. May 
Heaven reſtore her to my prayers ! 
If ſhe lives, I will make her large 
amends for the miſery which I have 
brought upon her. 


LETTER LXXXVII. 
Mr. Bever to Lord Muſgrave. 


OME aulerdem dæmon pre- 
ſides, I think, over my deſigns, 
and fruſtrates my ſchemes as ſoon 
as they are planned. I acquainted 
you with the ſucceſs my letter met 
with; but it will not, I fear, be at- 
tended with the conſequences I had 
promiſed myſelf: the fimple girl, 


having taken herhuſband's ſuſpicions | 


ta 
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to heart, fell fick upon it. In this 
way do all your gentle creatures be- 
have; a man does nbt xnow how to 
deal with them. This ſickneſs of 
Lucy's touched Brudenel ſo much, 
that he has made it all up with her, 
and believes her to be the very an- 
gel I know ſhe is. However, ſhe 
ſhan't eſcape me ſo ; but I mult let 
her get a little better firſt, or the 
poor, timid, pretty ſimpleton will 
flip through my fingers, and death 
will totally diſappoint me before 1 
can get another interview with her. 
Theſe reflections come acroſs me at 
an unlucky time. I begin to feel 
ſome how curſedly queer about this 
affair; and yet, were I to relinquiſh 
it, as I have proceeded ſo far, I ſhall 
be rarely laughed at. No, no; that 
muſt not be. Conſcience, remorſe, I 
give to the winds : I cannot bear to 


be baffled. | 


. 


r 
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LETTER LXXXVIIII. 
Captein Hamilton to Miſs Elliſon. 


OW exceedingly painful 1s 
abſence from the ſociety of 

thoſe whom we love ! Since I have 
been diſtanced from my dear Maria, 
how often have I made this exclama- 
tion? I am the more ſenſible of it 
at this time, as I am full of anxiety 
on my poor Lucy's account, and as 
I ſpend many melancholy hours by 
the bedſide of a ſick father, and the 
dread of any change in your health, 
or in your ſentiments concerning me, 
at a time when I am prevented from 
doing any thing to 1mprove thoſe 
ſentiments 1n my favour, greatly en- 
creaſes my unhappineſs : When my 
1 around me ſeem to be haſten- 
ing to their diſſolution, do I ſhew 
the weakneſs of my mind by trem- 


bling for my deareſt Maria? Should 
I be 
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I be deſerving of her heart, were I 
indifferent about ſo valuable a bleſ- 
ſing ? and can ſhe chide me for be- 
ing afraid leſt a more worthy object 
ſhould deprive me of her tenderneſs. 
I feel, from my ſoul, both for Brude- 
nel and Lucy. He was, I think, 
too haſty in his behaviour to her ; 
and ſhould her illneſs prove fatal, it 
| may be too much for him, for I know 
he is doatingly fond of her, and of 
a generous diſpoſition. How 1s it 
to be lamented, that exceſſive ſenſi- 
bility ſubjects us to the worſt as well 
as to the beſt of paſſions ; but I will 
hope that my ſiſter may get over her 
diſorder. You will, my amiable 
Maria, I am thoroughly aſſured, be 
uncommonly kind to her at this 
time, as ſhe now ſtands in need of 
your moſt affectionate regard. It 
will be proper, I fancy, to keep my 
father's fituation a ſecret from her, 
| while ſhe is in ſo uncertain a ſtate ; 
the ſlighteſt emotions may be at- 
tended 
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tended with dangerous conſequences; 
though I confeſs, indeed, that I have 
very ſmall hopes of his recovery, as 
his fever was conſiderably heightened 
before I knew he was out of order, 
by the intelligence he received from 
es for ſhe told him of this 
| buſtle about Lucy, which ſhe had 
heard from Miſs Sommers, who re- 
preſented, it in a manner the moſt 
favourable to Mrs. Brudenel ; but I 
fear that Caroline related it in a very 
different manner to my father. Tis 
ſurely very ſtrange that envy ſhould 
carry a ſiſter ſuch unpardonable 
lengths. By aſperſing Lucy, Ca- 
roline certainly hurts herſelf, though 
ſhe is too much blinded by envy to 
ſee the folly of her conduct, not to 
fay the vileneſs of it; for where is 
the man who will venture upon a 
woman with ſo malicious a turn of 
mind? But is this ſubject to be en- 
larged upon in an epiſtle to Miſs El- 
liſon? Forgive me, my Maria, the 
imprudence and diſtreſs of thoſe ſo 

1 


( 16 3 
nearly connected with me give me- 
great diſturbance, in ſpite of my en- 
deavours to moderate the ſenſations 
occaſioned by them. Yet when I 
reflect upon the excellence of your 
character, I flatter myſelf that you 
rather eſteem than deſpiſe the man, 
who 1s capable of ſeeling for the 
faults and misfortunes of others; 
and that whatever happens to me 
and mine, you will permit me ſtill 
to ſubſcribe myſelf 
Your faithfully devoted 
W. HAMILTON. 


LETTER LXXXIX. 
Miſs Elliſon to Captain Hamilton. 


Lime Patt. 


HAVE a great mind to chide 
you exceedingly ; but I check 
myſelf, by conſidering that you have 
met with events lately ſufficiently 
perplexing to render you rather an 


956 of pity than anger: beſides, 
every 
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every thing muſt give way to the 
pleaſure I feel in being able to tell 
you, that our Lucy is, by the doc- 
tors, pronounced to be out of dan- 
ger. I do not, however, pin my 
faith entirely upon their opinions; I 
can ſee by her eyes, and by her re- 
turning vivacity, that ſhe is conſi- 
derably better. Brudenel 1s almoſt 
out of his wits for joy ; and Miſs 
Sommers, who is truly an amiable 
woman, diſcovers the fincereſt ſa- 
tisfaction. In ſhort, we are all of 
us in high ſpirits, and hardly re- 
member that there 1s ſuch a villain 
as Bever in the world. So much for 
my good news: as for your's, I ſin- 
cerely ſympathize with you in your 
concern for your father's illneſs ; 
with regard to Miſs Hamilton, I 
will not enter upon that ſubject at 
preſent ; ; indeed I have not leiſure 
to write a great deal : I have, there- 
fore, the more reaſon to wiſh you | 
were here, 1 certainly do moſt ear- 

neſtly 
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be a ſervant, but I ſuppoſed her to 


( »8- } | 
neſtly deſire to ſee you. In the 
mean time, be aſſured that I am un- 
alterably 
Your's, 

M. ELL1soN. 


LETTER XC. 
Miſs Elliſon to Lady Wharton. 


HAT a ſcene of diſtreſs have 

I have beheld, my dear ma- 
dam! It has affected me greatly. 
How ſhall I be able to relate it in a 
manner the leaſt ſhocking to your 
Ladyſhip ! Poor, dear Mrs. Brude- 
nel ! We had all the moſt flattering 
hopes of her recovery. Soon after 
I had communicated the agreeable 
news to Capt. Hamilton, I ſaw, paſ-_ 
ſing through the hall to return to 
Lucy's apartment, Mr. Brudenel in 


the parlour, talking to a young per- 


fon who, by her dreſs, appeared to 
be 


CF 

be one of the tenants daughters, a 
woman of no conſequence however; 
when I went into Mrs. Brudenel's 
chamber, Miſs Sommers called to me 
and ſaid, We are in the dreſſing- 
room, Miſs Elliſon.” I ran thither, 
quite pleaſed to find that Mrs. 
Brudenel had been able to walk fo 
far. She ſtood at the window, lean- 
| ing upon Miſs Sommers, and, ſmil- 
ing, told me, that her dear Brude- 
nel had been ſo kind as to lead her 
to it. Yes, added Miſs Som- 
mers, and ſhe is ſo delighted with 
his kindneſs, that ſhe will not re- 
turn to her own room till he comes 
up again to aſſiſt her.” 

He went down ſtairs, ſaid Mrs. 
Brudenel, on being informed that 
ſomebody wanted to ſpeak to him, 
but told me that he ſhould not ſtay 
long; I will therefore fit down 'till 
he comes : this room 15 cooler and 
aaſanter than my chamber.“ 


3 I agreed 
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I agreed with her, and we all 
three ſat talking with more chear- 
fulneſs than we had done fince ſhe 
had been ſick. Lucy had ſome 
carnations and ſprigs of myrtle in her 
hand, which her dear Brudenel, ſhe 
faid, had kindly gathered for her, as 
he knew ſhe was fond of flowers. 
In ſhort, all her little prate was 
about his good ſenſe and his affec- 
tionate attentions. 
After having waited for kim a 
conſiderable time, Miſs Sommers 
would have had her return to her 
chamber, telling her that ſhe had 
been long enough out of her room 
for the firſt time. 

« No, replied ſhe, I will wait a 
little longer. 

Juſt at that moment Mr. Br ude- 
nel came in, with ſlow ſteps, with 
His arms acroſs, and with his eyes 
fixed upon the floor. 

Mrs. Brudenel, who ſaw imme- 
diately that r ſomething had happened 


to 
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to diſcompoſe him, ſaid, © I would 


not attempt, my dear, to go my to 
my room till you returned, becauſe 
you promiſed to lend me your arm.” 

He made no anſwer, but threw 
himſelf into a chair oppoſite to that 
in which ſhe was ſeated ; fetched a 
deep ſigh, and reſting his head upon 
his hand, continued to look ſteadily 
at her. 5 

«© My love, cried the, anxioufly, 


what is the matter? are you not 


well ? have you met with any thing 
to make you uneaſy ?” 1 

« Met with any thing,?“ re- 
plied he, ſtill looking at her. 2 

« Come, added the, riſing, as 
if unwilling to aſk any more queſ- 
tions before us, will you help me, 
Miſs Elliſon ?” 

Yes, anſwered I, giving her my 
arm, and ſo will Mr. Brudenel ; 
thinking to rouze him by mention- 
ing his name in that manner, but 
he coolly and flatly replied, No, and 

I 2 kept 
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kept his ſcat ; nor did he once ſtir 
from it, though he taw, by the dif- 
ficulty 'with which Mrs. Brudenel 
walked, how weak ſhe was. 
Jou have ſtaid too long, my 
dear Mrs, Brudenel,” ſaid Miſs 
Sommers. | 

« I believe I have,” replied ſhe 
faintingly, and ſunk down in a 
oon. 

We were exceedingly ned, 
and as much ſurpriſed at Mr. Brude- 
nel's making not the leaſt effort to 

_ aſſiſt her: he fat, ſhaking his foot, 
quite unconcerned. 

With the help of Morrice, her 
woman, and the nurſe, the was laid 
upon her bed, and ſoon afterwards 
came to herſelf. Her firſt words 
were, while ſhe looked about her, 
„Where is Mr. Brudenel ?” 

Mr. Brudenel having followed us 
ſlowly, was, by this time, at her 


bedfide. 


cc She 
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She deſerves all this, and more, 
ſaid he, yet I cannot, I fear, added 


he with a deep ſigh, I cannot ſee her 
die. 22 | | 


She heard theſe. words but too 


plainly. Lifting up her languid 
eyes, ſhe cried, © Then I am loſt for 
Ever, I ſee.” 
imagining that Mr. Brudenel had 
got ſome jealous whim in his head, 
J endeavoured to call him away 
from her, in hopes of reaſoning him 
out of it, but he ſat down in a chair 
by her bedſide, . would not ſtir. 
Miſs Sommers and I, then think- 
ing that it would be better to leave 
them together, as Mrs. Brudenel was 
a little recovered, retired. 
Wie waited in the dreſſing- room 
near an hour by ourſelves; and as 
we had heard neither of them ſpeak, 
we were in hopes that Mrs. ade- 
nel might be afleep. | 
At laſt Mr. Brudenel came to us, 
but ſaid nothing; he looked rather 
4. 33 -— LL 
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ſtupid, as if quite oppreſſed with 
ſomething which he wiſhed to com- 
municate, and which he knew not 
how to diſcloſe, 

How is Mrs. Brudenel ? ſaid we 
both. 

Bad, very bad, replied he, how 
can ſhe be otherwiſe ?” 

We left him immediately; wa 
found her pale and lifeleſs, and we 
{creamed for help. Her ſenſes re- 
turned, but the nurſe told us, that 
the was afraid her poor lady would 
never get over it. 

I hurried down to Mr. Brudene], 
and having ſent John for the doctor. 
hinted Mrs. Brudenel's danger; tel- 
ling him at the ſame time, that I be- 
believed his continued attentions, by 
quieting her apprehenſions, and giv- 
ing eaſe to her mind, could alone 
reſtore her. | 
„What does ſhe apprehend? 
_ replied he, What, indeed, has ſhe 
not to apprehend ? Oh! Miſs Elli- 


ſon, 


=_ 
ſon, you are not aware of the hy- 
pocriſy and infamy which lurk under 
thoſe beauteous features.” 

« Do not think ſo, anſwered I, 
you well know that ſhe has been 
cruelly and falſely aſperlſed.” 

«« Not falſely, Maria, ſaid he, not 
falſely ; had ſhe been as honeſt as 


ſhe would have made me believe her 


to be, all would have been well ; 
but ſhe has been Bever's w 8 
Speaking thoſe words ſo loudly that 
I was afraid ſhe would hear them, 
and be {till more ſhocked. 

«© Huſh, dear Mr. Brudenel, cried 
I, you rave; what new fancy is 
this ?” 

« Nothing new, nothing new, 
replied he, 'tis only the old {tory new 
told.” | 

I really thought he was mui and 
again begging him not to ſpeak {0 
loud, ran and ſhut the door. 1 then 
intreated him to inform me, why he 
talked in that manner. 


14 After 
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After having repeated my requeſts 
ſeveral times, I prevailed on him to 
diſcloſe what he had heard to make 
him again ſo cruel to his Lucy. 


With uch difficulty, with a great 


deal of heſitation, he gave me the 


the following intelligence : ebe 


chamber-maid belonging to the inn, 
at wich Mrs. Brudenel lay the night 
Bever made an attempt to ſeduce 


ber, has been to aſk to ſpeak with 


her. Happening to fall in her way, 


by accident, I found that ſhe only 


wanted to get more money out of 
my wife for keeping her ſecret. The 


girl is ready to declare upon oath, 


that Lucy flept that night with Be- 
ver, quietly, but that upon their 
quarrelling in the morning, ſhe had 
left him, after having given her a 


trifle to be ſilent, and promiſed her 


a handſome fam whenever ſhe was 
married. Thus you ſee, continued 


he, foaming with rage, there is no 


doubt of my wife's intamy ! Provi- 
+ dence 


ther to make a fool of me.“ 


CY 
dence decreed that ſhe ſhould not al- 
ways have it in her power to impoſe 
upon me.“ 

«© Oh, Mr. Brudenel, ſaid I, hold, 
do not mention Providence upon 
ſuch an occaſion : here is ſome ma- 
licious deſign in all this, I'll lay my 
life. Let me perſuade you to ſuſ- 
pend your belief, till we have taken 
meaſures to come at the truth of 
this affair.” 


Ay, till you all connive toge- 
I 


muſt break off. 


In Continuation. 


T LEFT him not at all quieted, 


though I ſaid every thing I could 
think of to make him ſo, and went 
to Mrs. Brudenel's chamber. I 
found her in bed, and ſcarce able to 
ſpeak; ſhe held out her hand when 
I came near, I preſſed it, and begged 


her t to try to reſt. 
1 She 


( 8 1 

She ſhook her head; but as I 
would not return any anſwer to the 
few words ſhe ſpoke at that time, 
ſhe endeavoured to compoſe herſelf. 
While ſhe was endeavouring to 
compoſe herſelf, they told me, that 
me doctors had, from ſome ſudden 
turn in her diſorder, declared her to 
be in imminent danger, but that 
they. had not ventured to acquaint 
Mr. Brudenel with ſo melancholy a 
deciſion, as he appeared to be more 
hke a mad-man than a rational be- 
ing; the communication, therefore, 
of this very diſagreeable intelligence 
was left either to me or Miſs Som- 
mers; who was, indeed, ſo over- 
whelmed with grief, that I could 
not, without being guilty of a piece 
of cruelty, requeſt her to make it 
known to him. Poor Mrs. Brude- 
nel herſelf, however, ſaved me from 
the execution of ſo painful a taſk. 
After having lain ſtill about half an 
hour, ſhe put by the curtain. 
| . 
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ce Patty, ſaid ſhe, I am ſure I 
ſhall not live long ; nor do I defire 
to live, for Mr. Brudenel has no 
longer a good opinion of me, and 
without his good opinion, life will 
be only a burthen : yet I ſhould be 
glad if he could be prevailed on to 
part with me in ſome charity, and 
to give me leave to ſend for my mo- 
ther ; her forgiveneſs would make 
my laſt moments more eaſy to me. 
Do, my dear Patty, continued ſhe ; 
do, Miſs Elliſon ; do, my worthy 
friends, intercede for me.” 

« I will fetch him to you, replied 
I eagerly, I am ſure he can refuſe 
you nothing.” 

I went down ſtairs ; he was walk 
ing backwards and forwards in great 
agitation. I told him that Mrs. 
Brudenel wiſhed to ſpeak with him, 
and that I did not know how long 
ſhe might be able to articulate. 
He ſtarted ; *©* Is ſhe worſe,” ſaid 
he. 0 
I 6 I think 
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J think fo,” replied I, but 


come, and judge for yourſelf.” 

He followed me haſtily. As ſoon 
as he ſat down by her bedfide, ſhe 
laid her hand on his; © May I be 
ſuttered ſtill to call you my dear 
Mr. Brudenel ? Yes, you are, you 
will be moſt dear to me during the 


ſhort time I have to ſtay in this 


world of wickedneſs.” 

He gazed earneſtly on her; he 
ſighed. Don't talk ſo, Lucy, 
ſaid he, you are hght-headed ; and 
yet your hands are very cold.” 
„They will be colder ere long, R 
replied ſhe. 

„ Heaven forbid! cried he, I 
ſhudder at the thought.” 

«© Don't be alarmed, or uneaſy, 
My death will pain you at the mo- 
ment, I believe, but ſhould I live 
you can never be happy with me ; 
you will always ſuſpect me; though, 
as I hope for mercy at the throne of 
that Almighty Being who ſaved me 
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in the hour of danger, I ſolemnly 


declare that I never even attempted 
to deceive you ; and that I am en- 


tirely innocent with regard to the 


crime of which I have been falſely 


accuſed. I deſerve, however, to be 


puniſhed, for having left my father's 
houſe to follow a man, who has at 


laſt undone me, by robbing me of 
your good opinion. I am, there- 


fore, contented with my fate, Mr. 
Brudenel; I am ready to die. When 
you have got over the little ſhock 
occaſioned by my departure, you 
will be happy, at leaſt I hope you 
will. I pray for your happineſs, 
I have but two favours to ſolicit. 
Continue your friend{hip to my 
brother, who ought not to ſuffer for 


my faults, and let my mother be 


ſent for. I with very much to im- 
plore her pardon and bleſſing before 

I die.” 
Here ſhe was filent, but repeat- 
edly 
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edly preſſed his hand to her cold 


lips. 
Suddenly throwing his arms round 


her neck, he cried, in words hardly 


intelligible, Oh Lucy! Lucy! you 


tear my heart-ſtrings. I cannot 


part with you: I feel I cannot ; it 
Is impoſſible. Maria, Miſs Som- 
mers, ſend away for more advice ; 
ſend for her mother ; ſend for her 


brother ; ſend for the whole world 


to ſave her. Oh God ! what diſtreſs 
can equal mine! 

With thoſe words he roſe, and 
wept like an infant ; while ſhe beg- 
ged him to be comforted, aſſuring 


and that weakneſs was her chief 
complaint. 

Thank God ! thank God ! cried 
he, claſping his hands together ; 
you may then recover, my angel. 


She ſhook her head. 
Nay now, added he, ſhe will 


not give me a ſingle ray of hope. 
N She 


him that ſhe felt very little pain, 


„ 
| She will not live. I do not deſerve 


to have her reſtoyed; and yet, Lucy, 
though my mind has been diſtracted 
by doubts and ſuſpicions, I do now 
believe that you have been ever juſt 
and faithful to me.” 
f | Then I am ſatisfied, my dear 
Mr. Brudenel,” replied ſhe, with a 
5 languid ſmile. 
Imagining. that this converſation 
dnl affected them too much, I ſaid 
to Lucy, „a little reſt will, I fancy, 
be of ſervice to you, my amiable 
| friend; I will go immediately and 
| | ſend an expreſs to Mr. Hamilton.“ 
5 „ Thank'e, my good Miſs El- 
1 liſon, ſaid the poor dying creature, 
but let him make haſte.“ 
: She then tried to compoſe herſelf 
5 again; but Brudenel would not 
1 aduit her bed-ſide till ſhe fell into a 
| ſlumber. I then perſuaded him to 
go down with me. He ſoon after- 
wards confeſſed, that not thinking 
| Mrs. Brudenel had been ſo ill, he 


had 
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( WY. 
had taxed her with bribing the 
maid at the inn to conceal what had 
palled between her and Bever. 
«* How could you believe ſo im- 
probable a itory ?” replied I. 
& 4 my By | not what to believe. I 


have b racked and tortured with 


my ie ions. I have almoſt loft 
my reaſon. I have killed my wife.” 


A freſh Hood of rears hindered 


him from proceeding. We fat 


filently together. till Morrice came 
to the door, and beckoned me. 


- My heart was in a flutter. I appre- 


* ſomething dreadful. I ran 
up ſtairs; I found Miſs Sommers 
on her knees, by Mrs. Brudcnel's 
bed-ſide, weeping bitterly, 

Mrs. Brudenel made a ſign to 
quicken my approach. © Forgive 
this trouble, my dear Miſs Elliſon, 
it is the laſt I ſhall give you; pray 
let me ſee Mr. Brudenel im 


diately : I ſhall not live till My 


mother and brother arrive. My 
Patty, 


(. 

Patty, my good, kind Patty, will 
tell my parents that, in my laſt mo- 
ments, 1 implored their pardon, and 
heartily forgive. my ſiſter, praying 
ſhe may never feel what I have felt. 
Tell my dear brother, Miſs Elliſon, 
how much I love him ; be very 
kind to him, my dear friend. He 
will, I hope, merit all your fa- 
vours.' 

I ſtood trembling. all this while ; 
not knowing whether it was proper 
to call Mr. Brudenel or not. 

«« Where 1s my love, my huſ- 
band ?” continued ſhe. 

At that moment he entered, flew 
to her, caught her to his boſom, 
ſtarted, and almoſt let her drop. 
„ Oh Heaven! cried he, ſhe is 

cold; my life, my angel, is cold as 
clay i Fly, fly to the doctor.“ 

* *Tis too late, my deareſt, cried 
ſhe; but I thank you for your ten- 
de concern, and die, as I have lived, 


your ſincere and faithful Wife. I 
| have 


( 1 

have only one requeſt to make, my: 
Brudenel, be a friend to her (point- 
ing to Miſs Sommers) who has ever 
been a friend to me. May Heaven 
| Bleſs you, and may you always en- 
joy that happineſs !” 

Here her voice failed her for a 
few moments, and ſhe ſeemed ready 
to faint, but juſt recovered herſelf 
enough to ſay, © Farewel, my dear- 
eſt love ; do, pray leave me; I di- 
ſtreſs you too much; I would not 
have you ſee me die.” 

No, my love, my angel, I could 
not bear it.” Then, turning to 
us, he added, „She faints ! Oh 
bring ſome cordial.” 

Poor Patty, trembling, advanced 
with the drops, but ſhrieked. Mrs. 
Brudenel, at that inſtant, ſunk from 
her huſband's arms and expired. 
Turning fiercely to Miſs Sommers, 
he exclaimed, © Who ſhrieks? you 
will diſturb her, ſhe 1s not dead, 
ſhe ſhall not die. Oh Lucy, Lucy, 

| ſpeal 
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ſpeak to me ; ſpeak one word of 
comfort, though I have not deſerved 
it from you.“ 

Finding that ſhe returned no an- 
ſwer, and that we preſſed him to 
_ retire, he broke furiouſly from me, 
who had taken him by the arm to 
to force him away, Unhand me; 
I will not leave her. If ſhe is dead, I 
will ſtay and die with her.“ Throw- 
ing himſelf upon the bed, he then 
caught her in his arms, and poured 
out ſuch moving lamentations that 
they 2 my heart with anguiſh. 
Not knowing how to act, I diſ- 
patched an expreſs to Sir George 
Milbourne, who is his particular 
friend, and acquainted with every 
thing which has been. tranſacted 
between him and this poor, dear, 
amiable, but unfortunate young 
creature. 

I muſt now prepare to receive 
Mrs. Hamilton, whom I dread to 

ſee; and to write to the Captain 
upon 
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upon this melancholy ſubject. IfearT 
Mall not be able to write to him about 


it. He had a very high regard for his 
ſiſter, and a juſt ſenſe of her merit. 


Beſides, in my laſt letter, I ſaid 
enough to make him believe that 
ſhe was in a fair way of recovery. 
Can I then, my dear Lady Wha- 


ton, ſtrike ſuch a blow to the heart 
of the man I love? Impoſlible ! 


„ 
Mr. Bever to Lord M. rave. 
Ty helliſh deſigns have all 


miſcarried: the dear, tender- 
hearted girl has fallen a victim to 


her ſenſibility. She is dead, Muſ- 


grave; Lucy Brudenel is dead—kil- 


led by me. 
Finding that ſhe and FOR huſband 


were on the point of a reconcilia- 


tion, for I had a ſpy in the family, 
I ſent Polly Curtis (whom I hired to 


per- 
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perſonate the chamber-maid belong- 
ing to the inn, at which I made an 
attempt upon Lucy's virtue) to tell 
Brudenel that I had ſucceeded ; but 
I cannot ſtay to write particulars. . 
Tis a curſed buſineſs. I could not 
have believed that her death would 
have moved me ſo much. I really 
loved her : and was ſuch a behaviour 
a proof of my love? Oh! Muſgrave, 
by that fooliſh, by that 5 
fal attempt I loſt the trueſt, the 
tendereſt, the lovelieſt of girls. I 
abhor myſelf, and every thing about 
me; life is become a burthen. After 
all, what a confounded deal of 
trouble do we take for pleaſure, 


which pleaſure is commonly fruſ- 


trated by the very efforts we make 
to enjoy it! Could I have brought 
myſelf to marry her, ſhe might have 
been alive, and we might have been 
happy. But my own ridiculous be- 
haviour has diſappointed me, and 1 


muſt pay for it. 
L E To 
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LETTER KXCI.. 
Sir Geo. Milbourne to E. — Eſq. 


* Park. 


HASTENED hither with all 
1 poſſible expedition, yet within 
three miles of the Park I met one of 
Mr. Brudenel's ſervants, who was r1d- 
ing poſt to me with the incloſed. 
When 1 had opened it, and read it, 
F faid, © Your maſter 1s very much 
afflicted, I fee.” He is almoſt diſ- 
tracted, Sir, replied the fellow ; and 
Miſs Elliſon begs you would make 
no delay.” 

As ſoon as I arrived, Miſs Elli- 
fon, who diſcovered the greateſt 
friendſhip and affection for the late 
unfortunate Mrs. Brudenel, met me 
ar the door, and told me that Mr. 
Brudenel would, ſhe feared, be de- 
prived of his reaſon, ſo ſevere had 
his ſhock been; and that ſhe had 

| ſent 
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ſent for me, hoping he would be 
inclined to liſten to an old friend. 
1 went into his library directly, 

and found him, to all appearance, 
with his mind greatly diſcompoſed : 
there was the greateſt diſorder alſo 
in his perſon. His waiſtcoat was 
quite unbuttoned as well as the col- 
lar of his ſhirt, and his hair hung 
over his eyes, which ſeemed to be 
ſwelled with tears. He was writing 
at a table, but his hand was ſo tre- 
mulous that he could ſcarce hold 
his pen. | 

1 ſtarted at the ſight of me, and 
haftily thruſt his paper into his 
drawer; then advancing towards 
me, he held up his hands and cried, 
« She is gone, George; Lucy is 
dead.” „ i 

The laſt word was pronounced in 
a a tone ſo expreſſive of the keeneſt 
_ anguiſh that I trembled for him, I 

actually could not anſwer him. 


© See, 


( a 
c See, ſee, continued he, how I 
have affected my friend! If he is 
ſo touched at her death, what muſt 
T be? I, who murdered her !—Oh 


God!“ 
Falling upon my neck, when he 


had uttered the laſt exclamation, he 


wept aloud. 
I was in hopes that his tears 


would contribute to his relief, and 
help to bring him to himſelf. He 
has wept a great deal ſince, but I 
think he does not receive any bene- 
fit from his tears. He ſpends his. 
whole time in vindicating his wife's 
conduct, in loading himſelf with 
reproaches, and in curſing Bever. 


I cannot leave him long enough to 


write the particulars of this unfor- 
tunate affair, which Miſs Elliſon has 
communicated to me, who is gone 


to Windſor. Poor Mrs. Hamilton, 
the mother of Mrs. Brudenel, came 


too late to ſee her daughter alive, 


but wept bitterly over her, and con- 


demned 
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demned herſelf cruelly, for having, 
refuſed to receive her after her 
elopement ; adding, however, that 
ſhe was not her own miſtreſs. 

I don't find that any thing I have 
hitherto ſaid to our diſtreſſed friend, 
has adminiſtered much conſolation 
to him, but I hope that time will 
reſtore him to the full poſſeſſion of 
his intellects, which are at preſent 
greatly unhinged. You will hardly, 
I imagine, be able to read the in- 
cloſed ſhort letter; you will plainly 
perceive by the peruſal of it, that 
the mind of the writer was in a 
diſtracted ſtate when he diſpatched 
It. | 
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LETTER XCII. 
Mr. Brudenel to Sir George Milbourne. 
[ Incloſed in the foregorng.] 


Y wife 1s dead, ſtone dead ; 

and by my hand. I have 
but one thing to do, and then I 
ſhall follow her. If we never meet 
again, farewell George : be warned 
by me not to be too credulous. 


LETTER XCIV. 
Sir Geo. Milbourne to E. Milbourne, Eſq. 


OT all my vigilance, not all 
our care, could prevent the 


fatal cataſtrophe which I am going 

to relate. | 
Our unhappy friend, after the 
death of his wife, could not be pre- 
vailed on to eat or ſleep; not even to 
enter 


( 8] 
enter a bed. On Tueſday morning. 
when J had been taking pains with 
more aſſiduity than ever to perſuade 
him to ſit down to breakfaſt with 
me, a letter from Lady Wharton, 
who has been exceeding anxious 
about him, was put into my hand. 
I ſtepped into the next room, to ſee 
if there was any thing in it which 
might affect him too much. I am 
ſure J had not been abſent ten mi- 
nutes before his ſervant came and 
told me, that his maſter was gone 
out all undreſſed, but that he had 
taken his ſword with him; adding, 
that he had ſent John after him. 
1 ſtaid only to fetch my hat: I 

then hurried away. He was traced _ 
to the houſe which Bever had for 


ſome time inhabited, at about half 


a mile from the Park. i 
We rang at the gate, which was 
not preſently opened; but as ſoon 
as we had made ourſelves heard, a 
fellow, with his hair almoſt Let 
K 2 with 
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with horror, came running, and in- 
formed us, that a madman had 
killed his maſter. 

We haſtened into the garden : 
Bever was bleeding on the ground, 
attended by his people, and Brude- 
nel ſupported himſelf on his ſword 
near him, looking on him with ear- 
neſs. | 

As ſoon as I appeared, Bever, pale 
with loſs of blood, ſtretched out 
his hand to me while I ran to 
Brudenel. : 

« You look like gentleman, Sir, 
ſaid Bever, with a faint voice, but 
in a reſolute tone, I have only a 
few moments to live, I deſerve. 
what has happened, and wiſh to ex- 
culpate Mr. Brudenel. He came to 
my houſe juſt now, and aſked to 
ſpeak with me: I was here in my 
garden. He followed the ſervant ;' he 
met me, called me a villain, a cow- 
ardly villain, and accuſed me of de- 

faming his wife; of deſtroying her. 
„ „5 
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In reply, I told him, that I believed: 

J had occaſioned her death, by blait- 
ing her reputation. I am grieved 
to the ſoul for what I have done. A 
more innocent, or more virtuous, | 
lovely creature never exiſted. My 
anguiſh, Sir, continued he, ſtruggling 
to ſuppreſs his emotions, my anSul 
is not leſs than his. 

« You are then a cowardly nh 
Jain, cried he. 

66 do not reckon myſelf a cow- 
ard, replied I; but I will own, that 
I have greatly injured Mrs. Brude- 
nel. 

% You ſhall then atone for your 
infamous behaviour with your life, 
anſwered he, making a thruſt at 
me. 

«© I had no ſword, I therefore 
called to him to ſtay till I could de- 
fend myſelf, but he was too diſ- 
tracted to liſten to me; with a ſe- 

cond lunge he buried his ſword in 
my body: then, drawing it out, he, 
K 3 with 
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with redoubled fury, thruſt it into 
it into his own fide. My ſervants 
very ſoon afterwards came about us. 
Theſe are my dying words, in favour 


of him who has killed me. If he 


lives, he ought not to ſuffer on my 


account, as the provocations which 
he received from me were not of a 
nature to be tamely borne.” 


Here Brudenel, who had leaned 
on my ſhoulder during the above 
ſpeech, cried eagerly, «Lou con- 
ſels that my wife was virtuous. 
« Moſt Virtuous, - replied he with a 
faultering voice, and inſtantly ex- 
pired. 

By this time the ſurgeon, to whom 


the ſervant had been diſpatched, ar- 
rived, On examining Brudenel's 


wound, he ſaid it was not a dangerous 


one; but that he had a high fever 


upon him, which, added to the diſ-— 


order of his mind might, he feared, 
| prove fatal. 


We 
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We removed him home carefully ; 
the ſurgeon dreſſed his wound, = 
ordered him to be kept very quiet; 
but inſtead of ſhewing any deſire to 
be quiet, he inſiſted upon my ſit- 
ting by his bedſide, ſaying, that he 
had but a few hours to hve, an 
that he ſhould be glad to talk wit 
me calmly. Poor fellow ! he was 
not then very calm ; but as I be- 
lieved what he ſaid to be too true, I 
complied; perſuading him, how- 
ever, to endeavour to take ſome 
reſt. . 

„ cannot think of reſting any 
more in this world, George, replied 
he; I have ardently wiſhed to die 
ever ſince I loſt my dear girl, my 
ſweet, injured girl ; for injured, you 
find, ſhe was in the higheſt degree; 
but, as I have had my revenge, I am 
ſatisfied. 

I confeſs, Ned, that I was much 
hurt by the ſatisfaction which our - 
unhappy friend, on the point of 
vt - = leaving 
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with redoubled fury, thruſt it into 
it into his own ſide. My ſervants. 
very ſoon afterwards came about us. 
Theſe are my dying words, in favour 
of him who has killed me. If he 
lives, he ought not to ſuffer on my 
account, as the provocations which 


he received from me were not of a 
nature to be tamely borne.” 


Here Brudenel, who had leaned 
on my ſhoulder during” the above 
ſpeech, cried eagerly; © You con- 
ſeis that my wife was virtuous,” 
* Moſt virtuous,” replied he with a 
faultering voice, and inſtantly ex- 
pired. 

By this time the ſurgeon, to whom 


the ſervant had been diſpatched, ar- 
rived. On examining Brudenel's 


wound, he ſaid it was not a dangerous 


one; but that he had a high fever 


upon him, which, added to the diſ— 


order of his mind might, he feared, 
prove fatal. 


We 


that he ſhould be glad to talk witty | 
me calmly. Poor fellow ! he was 
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We removed him home carefully ; 

the ſurgeon dreſſed his wound, and 
ordered him to be kept very quiet ; 

but inſtead of ſhewing any deſire to 

be quiet, he inſiſted upon my ſit- 
ting by his bedſide, ſaying, that he 

had but a few hours to live, an 


not then very calm; but as I be- 
lieved what he ſaid to be too true, I 
complied; perſuading him, how- 
ever, to endeavour to take ſome 
reſt. 5 

I cannot think of reſting any 
more in this world, George, replied 
he; I have ardently wiſhed to die 
ever ſince I loſt my dear girl, my 
ſweet, injured girl; for injured, you 
find, ſhe was in the higheſt degree; 


but, as I have had my REV I am 
ſatisfied.” 


I confeſs, Ned, that I was much 
hurt by the ſatisfaction which our 
unhappy friend, on the point of 

. KY leaving 
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leaving this world, expreſſed in hav- 
ing murdered a man, though Hat 
man was his greateſt enemy ; yet, 
as I jmagined that I ſhould only en- 
creaſg the confuſion of his ideas, by 
condemning his behaviour, I made 
light reply. He then went on 
with a degree of rationality, which 
- ſurpriſed me after what had paſſed ; 
I have made my will, George: I 
made it before the letter I received 
from Bever. which oceaſioned my 
Lucy's death. I had made a will 
immediately upon my marriage, in 
which I left her fix hundred a year 
for her life, a thouſand pounds in 
money, and her jewels ; but upon 
Hamilton's attachment to Miſs El- 
liſon, I altered my will, and left my 
wife two thouſand a year, and five 
hundred in money, appointing you 
and him my executors, and leaving 
| you a thouſand pounds each for 
your trouble; and the remainder of 


my fortune, after the payment - 4 
ew 
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few legacies, to Hamilton. This 
laſt will, therefore, you will ſee duly 
executed, What I deſigned for my 
Poor wife may be alſo divided be- 
tween you. The jewels may be 
given to Miſs Elliſon, and“ — 

« Hold, my dear Brudenel, criall 
I, laying my hand on his, hold : 
compoſe yourſelf, I intreat you, I 
will faithfully execute the truſt 
committed to my care, if neceffary, 
but could you be prevailed on to 
keep yourſelf ſtill, cne might have 
hopes of your recovery.” 

l do not with to live; I do not 
chuſe to live, my dear friend. She 
—ſhe for whom I have lived ever 
ſince I knew her, ſhe is gone; and 


What's the whole earth to me with- 


out her? A barren wild, a joyleſs 
deſart. Beſides, as I murdered her, 
I ought not, on any terms, to live: 
thoſe who deprive others of life, 
ſhould not themſelves be ſuffered 
to exiſt ; and ſince I have killed the 

deareſt, 
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deareſt, kindeſt, lovelieſt creature 
God ever made. Oh Lucy! Lucy! 
Ne'er ſhall I look upon thy like 
again!“ 

Here, having exhauſted his ſpi- 


rits, he ſunk down upon his pillow. 


As he ſeemed to lie quiet, I flattered 
myſelf with hopes, but they ſoon 
vaniſhed. Calling to his ſervant, 


with a faultering voice, he bade him 


lift him up in his bed. I can ſcarce 
breathe, added he; I feel a violent 
oppreſſion. 

Jaſſiſted in ſetting him upright. 
When he had been in that poſture 
about a minute, he ſuddenly graſped 
my hand, and having ſaid, Fare- 
wel! 'twill ſoon be over,” leaned 
back, and inſtantly breathed his 
laſt, I was not ſufficiently myſelf 
for ſome time to give any orders ; 
as ſoon as I recovered a little from 
ſo ſevere a ſhock, I ſent to Lady 
Wharton, and to Captain Hamil- 


ton; deliring the latter to ſet out 
poſt 
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poſt as ſeon as the expreſs arrived. 
He came to the Park yeſterday ; 
he was exceedingly affected ; he had 
met with enough in London in- 
deed to diſtreſs him, for his father 
died the day before Brudenel, and 
left not a ſum adequate to the de- 
mands of his family for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. His remaining ſiſter now 
lies dangerouſly ill of a rheumatic 
fever, which will, tis thought, ſet- 
tle in her legs, and render her lame 


for the reſt of her life. He ſpoke 


nobly of our poor, deceaſed friend, 


and lamented his fiſter in very pa- 
thetic terms, wiſhing ſhe had not 


been ſo unfortunate to Brudenel. 


Lucy, added he, was certainly to 


blame at her firſt ſetting out; but for 
Bever's ſcandalous behaviour, pro- 
ductive of ſo much miſery to an in- 


nocent creature, no apology can be 
made. Were men but to conſider 


to what diſagreeable ſituations they 


expoſe themſelves, by attempting to 


ſeduce 
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ſeduce women from the paths of vir- 
tue, and into what diſtreſſes they 
plunge the pretended objects of 
their love, they would ſurely act in 
a more honourable manner in their 
connection with the female world : 
let me alſo ſay, that no girl, however 
regardleſs ſhe may be of the cenſure 
or praiſe of either ſex, or however 
tondly ſhe may love the man who 
has infinuated himſelf into her 
heart, can prudently put herſelf in 
his power before marriage.” To 
theſe reflections I readily ſubſcribed, 
becauſe I thought them juſt, and I 
ſincerely hope, that every young 
lady, who 1s acquainted with Mrs. 
Brudenel's hiſtory, will be warned 
by her example, not to ſuffer her 
inclination to militate againſt her 
duty, nor to revolt againſt diſcre- 
tion. | | | 

Our poor unfortunate friends are 
to be interred in one grave. When 
the funeral 1s over I ſhall return to 

you. 


F 
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you. Captain Hamilton, who by 
his whole behaviour upon this me- 
lancholy occaſion, has proved him- 
ſelf to be a man of nice honour, and 
of a refined underſtanding, with de- 
licate ſentiments, and the moſt 
feeling heart in the world, will ſet 
out for Windſor immediately, to 


join his Maria; as ſhe alone is ca- 


pable of affording any, the leaſt 


conſolation to him. 


THE END. 


